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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Chestnut Hill’s Unique Flower Show 


ACH year the Chestnut Hill (Mass.) Garden Club con- 
ducts a flower show which is unique because it is held 
in tents on the grounds of some member and always includes 
several unusual features. This year’s exhibition, which opened 
on Wednesday, May 28, was held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis J. Oakes and included several small gardens, 
first prize going to Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster (Peter 
Arnott, Superintendent) for a garden with a pool containing 
a surprisingly large number of perennials, together with many 
lilies such as the regal lily, Madonna lily, testaceum lily and 
the coral lily, all beautifully grown. The Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society’s gold medal was awarded to this garden. 
In this tent there was a large rock garden set up by Mr. 
and Mrs. E. B. Dane, containing a great variety of plants 
which could be identified by numbers corresponding to those 
on a chart set up close by. 
One tent included many miniature rock gardens on tables, 
which were especially interesting. First prize was awarded to 
Mrs. Clement Houghton for a garden made to scale and con- 


taining a pool and gorge with a background of trees. The 
plants included /ris gracilipes and edelweiss, the latter being 
found at the very top of the slope. In the same tent there were 
five entries in a class calling for breakfast tables in a garden 
or on a porch. This was a novel class and one which brought 
out several ingenious designs. First prize was awarded to Mrs. 
Irving G. Wright for a charming little nook, the corners of 
which were banked with pink annual larkspur. 

The central tent was given over mostly to flower arrange- 
ment, although it contained two orchid groups, one by Mr. 
Edwin S. Webster and one by Mr. E. B. Dane. First prize 
was won by the latter. The flower arrangements showed a 
wide variety and much originality. A first prize was won by 
Mrs. Edwin S. Webster with a black vase containing a single 
spray of azalea. This was in a class calling for flowers ar- 
ranged with reference to a figure. The Garden Club of 
America’s medal was awarded to Mrs. John Harwood for 
a very artistic flower arrangement. 

Perhaps the most interesting flower in the show was a 
specimen of Meconopsis Baileyi, a native of Thibet, which 





The 200-foot Garden of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster Which Won the Gold Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soctety 
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had never before been exhibited at any show in this country. 
It was grown by Mrs. Clement Houghton and was the most 
conspicuous feature of a table given over to rare plants. On 
this table there was a specimen of Lewisia Finchit displayed 
by Mrs. Houghton, a specimen plant of the hybrid lily 
Scepter shown by Mrs. Louis K. Liggett, and two specimens 
of Verbascum phoenecium grown by Mr. George Peabody 
Gardner. 


Flower Show in Houston 


At the sixth annual flower show of the Garden Club of 
Houston, Texas, at the Museum of Fine Arts, there was a 
profusion of roses, larkspur, Phlox Drummondu, cornflowers, 
snapdragons, sweet peas, pansies and various other flowers. 
All of these flowers, with very few exceptions, were grown 
out of doors. 

Perennials are hard to grow in Texas because of the long 
hot Summers, yet there was a generous showing of colum- 
bines, delphiniums, peonies, Canterbury bells and the beauti- 





A Corner of the Garden of Mrs. John F. Dickson, a Member of the Garden Club of 
Houston (Texas), Where There Are Flowers Every Month of the Year, Making a 
Most Appropriate Setting for the Lovely Edward McCarten Bronze 


ful gerberas or Transvaal daisies—all very difficult of culture 
there. 

In the blooming shrub class there were pomegranates, 
Scotch broom, deutzias, spiraeas and guava. A miniature 
model for a house and garden was designed and executed by 
several of the club members. The grounds were planted to 
demonstrate what could be done with a lot 150 x 200 feet. 
The plan included a small formal garden with a pool, a rose 
garden, playground, and vegetable garden, all made to the 
scale of one-third of an inch to a foot. 

An interesting feature of the show was a_ screen 20 inches 
high, folded to form niches in which were placed uniform 
vases, with various flower arrangements submitted by mem- 
bers of the club. One side of the screen was covered with a 
pale green and gold brocaded paper, making a charming back- 
ground for half of the vases, which were a pale yellow green 
in color. The other side was done in a bronze gold paper for 
the remaining vases which were a coppery brown. 

The blue ribbon in this class was given to one of the 
brown vases, which contained an exquisite arrangement of 
brown and yellow pansies, coral honeysuckle, a few well 
chosen nasturtiums, a bit of orange and yellow lantana and 
some very tiny yellow daisies. Although small and composed 
of the simplest flowers, this entry was chosen by all the 
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judges as the gold star exhibit of the whole show. Mr. Carl 
Blenner, the eminent painter of portraits and flowers, was 
one of the judges. 


Iris Exhibition in Boston 


Irises were at their best when the exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society opened at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Saturday, June 7, and the co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Iris Society made possible the largest iris exhibition ever 
held in Boston. The garden clubs helped to,make the show 
interesting by setting up a group of shadow boxes, contain- 
ing flower arrangements in which irises predominated. 

The first prize, a silver cup offered by Mrs. Lyman B. 
Frazier of Swampscott, was won by the Lowell Garden Club 
for a unique arrangement containing two iris blooms and 
several wild flowers imbedded in moss. The prize for the 
largest number of points was awarded to Mrs. Thomas 
Nesmith of Lowell. Honorable mention was given by the 
American Iris Society to Eugene Beaudry of Whitinsville for 
a yellow seedling. First prize for a speci- 
men stalk, white predominating, was given 
to T. F. Donahue of Newton Lower Falls 
for a new iris, Liberty Bell, which excited 
much favorable comment. Mrs. Homer 
Gage of Shrewsbury, Glen Road Iris Gar- 
dens of Wellesley Farms, Mrs. Thomas 
Nesmith and T. F. Donahue received first 
prize in several classes. 

Many flowers other than irises were 
shown, including a large group of rhodo- 
dendrons and one of azaleas set up by 
Cherry Hill Nurseries. There was an ex- 
cellent rock garden by White % Johnson 
of Wakefield. Peter Mezzit of Weston 
received the President's fifty dollar cup for 
a rock plant exhibit. 

Much interest was shown in a specimen 
of Meconopsis Bailey: exhibited by Mrs. 
Clement Houghton of Chestnut Hill and 
in several similar plants shown by Robert 
Laurie of Stoughton. W. N. Craig had a 
group of lilies including L. Washingtoni- 
anum, and the Poplar Hill Nursery of 
Sterlington, N. Y., exhibited a new type 
of Michaelmas daisy, Skylands Queen, an 
attractive lavender-blue, rather open 
flower. Miss Marian Roby Case exhibited 
a new yellow climbing rose, originated by 
her and shown for the first time. Both Miss Case and Mr. 
Donahue exhibited excellent tree peonies. 


Hillcrest Garden Lectures 


Readers of Horticulture are welcome to Hillcrest Gardens, 
Wellesley Street, Weston, Mass., to hear the following illus- 
trated lectures at 3.30 p.m. on Wednesday afternoons: 


July 2. ‘‘The Flower Border and Its Possibilities,’ by Miss 
Annie R. Blanchard, Melrose, Mass. 

July 9. ‘Practical Rose Growing,’’ by Dr. G. Griffin Lewis, 
president of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Rose Society. 

July 16. ‘“‘Formal Gardens,’’ by Mr. Charles B. Cox, Massa- 


chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 


James Boyd Memorial Medal 


At the regular May meeting of the executive council of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, it was decided to estab- 
lish a James Boyd Memorial Gold Medal, to be offered each 
year as a prize at the national show of the American Peony 
Society. At this year’s show in Duluth, the medal will be 
offered for the first time and will be awarded ‘‘to the most 
distinguished entry in the show.”’ The medal will bear on its 
obverse side a portrait of Mr. Boyd, and on the reverse, an 
appropriate peony design. In connection with the medal, a 
silver cup is to be established, to be awarded annually. 











Choosing Tulips for Next Year’s Beds 


r | SHERE are several reasons why tulips should be bought 
early this year. Not only do most types continue to be in 
great demand in this country, but the Darwins are gain- 

ing constantly in popularity. Another shortage of bulbs in 

Holland has cut into the planting stock and caused a rise in 

prices which has already begun to affect the American trade. 

The new tariff schedule, when it goes into effect, will be three 

times that of last year, making the rate on imported tulip 

bulbs six dollars a thousand. It therefore behooves those ama- 
teurs who wish to purchase bulbs at the present rates to send 
in their orders in the near future. 

While many different kinds of tulips may be planted for 
variety and continuous bloom during the Spring months, 
certain standard types or races should be used for the most 
satisfactory mass effects. The co-called ‘‘rectified’’ or ‘““broken’’ 
types, as well as the several new races of lily-flowered, Mendel 
and Triumph tulips, all have special qualities to recommend 
them, but the best choice for massing in the bulb garden or in 
any formal design can be made from the more numerous early 
single and double, cottage, breeder and Darwin varieties. 

The early single tulips begin the procession of brightest 
bloom during the first weeks of April. Although they are not 
as handsome as the later types, their lasting qualities make 
them quite desirable. ‘he pink and rose shades include the 
favorite Pink Beauty, the darker Proser- 
pine, which blooms early and the old 
rose variety, Le Reve, which blooms late 
and long. Two good crimson-scarlets 
are Keizerskroon, an old variety that is 
still one of the best, and the late-bloom- 
ing Couleur Cardinal. The best tulip of 
this type for an orange effect is the tall 
De Wet, a golden yellow veined with 
scarlet. Although the tall Rising Sun 
is perhaps the best deep yellow, Mon 
Tresor has an earlier bloom. The golden 
yellow Chrysolora is one of the oldest 
Varieties in the trade and still at the top 
of the list. Iwo good whites are Lady 
Boreel (Joost Van Den Vondel, white) 
and White Hawk, but White Swan 
blooms later than either of them. 

The showiness of the early double 
tulips gives them a deserving place in the 
early Spring garden. They bloom about 
two weeks after the early singles have 
begun. Since storms are likely to break 
off their heavy flowers, they should be 
planted in places that are protected from 
the wind. Among the pink and rose 
varieties, one of the best is the pale 
Murillo, while Queen Emma is a darker 
color, and the dwarf Peach Blossom is 
pink, flushed white. Two tall red ones 
are Imperator Rubrorum, a bright scar- 
let-red with yellow center, and Vur- 
baak, a flaming scarlet. The tall Blue 
Flag (Bleu Celeste) is the best violet. 
The large double white flowers of the 
tall Schoonoord are like those of a white 
peony; Boule de Neige is similar but 
dwarf in size; and La Candeur comes 
late. 

Cottage tulips are single May-flower- 
ing forms that were at one time dis- 
carded by the rich and survived for 
centuries in English and Irish cottage 
gardens. They are now popular again 


























The New Fringed Tulip Sundew 


and much appreciated for their clear colors, large flowers 
and great vigor. The tall Inglescombe Pink is a soft tone, 
while Mrs. Kerrell is newer and a darker pink. Tulipa Ges- 
neriana spathulata is a good tall scarlet and Inglescombe 
Scarlet is a medium form of this same color. 

The old, tall variety, John Ruskin, is apricot-rose edged 
with yellow. Hammer Hales is a rich mahogany bordered 
with bronze. The tall Grenadier is a flaming orange. The 
earliest yellow is the tall light-colored variety Moonlight, and 
Avis Kenicott, also tall, is yellow edged with black. Ellen 
Willmott is lemon-yellow, long and pointed. 

Darker yellows of medium height are 7. Gesneriana lutea, 
Inglescombe Yellow and Walter T. Ware. Mrs. Moon is a 
tall yellow variety which blooms very late. Since there have 
been no yellow Darwins until recently, the last four have 
been used to mix effectively with that type. Two good, tall, 
white varieties are Carrara, a new hybrid form, and Themis. 
Other excellent hybrids of the cottage type are the soft 
yellow Amber, the tall, coral pink Dido and the shell pink 
Rosabella. 

The Dutch breeder tulips are late-blooming, unbroken 
forms of the old-time florists’ tulips with self-colored, mostly 
dull-toned flowers that contrast well with the brighter Dar- 
wins. Two of the earliest blooming varieties are Heloise, a 

reddish brown and plum, and Coridion, 
\ a pure yellow with violet vein. Among 
' the mid-season ones are the orange- 
mahogany Panorama (Fairy), which 
has a strong growth, the distinctive red- 
dish apricot Vulcan, the coppery bronze 
with old rose Copernicus, the rich 
purple-bronze Louis XIV, the purple 
Bacchus, the dark mahogany Dom 
Pedro, which is another strong-growing 
variety, and the darkest purple Black 
Chief (Noir Veritable). The wine-red 
and bronze Cardinal Manning (Goli- 
ath) comes late and the orange with 
pink Lucifer is last of all. 

Because of their gorgeous colors, good 
shape and vigorous growth, the Dar- 
wins have become the best known 

and most popular of all tulips. 
They, too, bloom at the end of 

May and their flowers are borne 
erect on two to three-foot stems. 
La Tulipe Noire is the darkest of 
the maroon-purples and most un- 
usual in having two or three blos- 
soms on each stem. Two other 
varieties of this color are Giant 
and Faust. The Bishop and Mrs. 
Potter Palmer are both good pur- 
ples. Rev. H. Ewbank is a soft 
F lavender and Bleu Aimable is bright 
' violet. Two varieties of a slaty lilac 
are La Tristesse and the somewhat 
brighter Ronald Gunn. Clara Butt is 
an excellent late-blooming pink, Mme. 
Krelage a shining lilac-rose, Prince of 
Netherlands a bright rosy pink, and 
Suzon a soft buff-rose. The chestnut- 
red of Eclipse is one of the finest colors 
in any tulip. King Harold is a deep 
crimson-red. 

Other varieties of a similar color are 
the crimson-scarlet Ariadne, the rosy 
scarlet Mr. Farncombe Sanders, the 
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early-blooming, deep carmine Bartigon, and the carmine-red 
City of Haarlem, which has a violet base. Among the new 
yellow Darwins, two of the best are Miss Curry, a clear sul- 
phur, and Yellow Giant, a golden color. The cottage tulip 
Inglescombe Yellow is so much like a Darwin that it is often 
listed with this group. La Candeur, although a pale pink 
when it opens, changes to a beautiful white. Zwanenburg, 
lastly, is a pure white variety with a particularly fine shape. 

For those who wish to try other new and expensive vari- 
eties, the following are suggested: among the cottage types, 
the crimson Nectar, the salmon and red Orient, and the 
bronze Ambrosia; among the Dutch breeders, the coppery red 
and yellow Indian Chief, the rosy white Pink Pearl, and the 
violet-brown Marechal Victor; in Darwins, the deep pink 
Aviator Hawks, the silvery rose Venus, The Bishop, a clear 
violet-blue with white base, and the crimson Sundew, a new 
tulip is classed as a Darwin, although it has fringed petals. 

Many low-growing perennials may be used as edgings or 
ground covers with tulips, and annuals may be planted for 
continuation of bloom in the beds. Such dwarf plants as 
Mertensia virginica, Phlox divaricata (in variety), Myoso- 
tis (forget-me-not), Viola Jersey Gem, Phlox subulata, 
Arabis alpina, Gypsophila repens, Alyssum saxatile and 
Nepeta mussinu, as well as the ordinary pansies, are suitable 
for this purpose. 
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Growing the Coral Lily From Seed 


HE coral lily, Lilium tenuifolium, may die out rather 

readily in some places, but I imagine this failing is more 
prevalent in England than here. The English dealers import 
large numbers from us; one even asked me for seed and last 
year I sent him almost four ounces. All the hundreds of bulbs 
I have raised have come from one bulb planted on a western 
rock bank some eight years ago; that bulb and its small 
increase has never been moved and seeds have been taken from 
it every year except last season, when for some reason it set 
no flower buds. As a rule, this plant grows about three feet 
tall and the older bulbs raised from seed usually reach the 
same height, although the two-year seedlings are likely to 
flower when they are only a foot high. I usually sow the seed 
in August, as soon as it is ripe, in a frame, It makes no dif- 
ference whether germination occurs right away or not, for in 
the following Spring the seedlings sprout like rows of grass. 
All are lifted—if I can get at them—the following Fall, for 
the young bulbs are, perforce, very shallow. If they are not 
lifted, they need earthing up, but they do not have the same 
chance of increasing in size as when they are given more room. 
The larger bulbs always flower the second year, but one does 
not see full-s-zed spikes until the third or fourth season. 

—T. A. Weston. 

Hillsdale, N. J. 


White Grubs, Alias May Beetles, Alias June Bugs 


beetles as they are termed in other parts of the country, 

are common pests, although it often happens that they are 
not blamed, as they should be, for damage to lawns, straw- 
berry beds and vegetable gardens. These ‘‘grub worms’’ often 
ruin plantings of irises, gladioli, dahlias, roses and other 
flowers. It is not when they are in the beetle form that the 
greatest damage is done but during the intermediate period, 
while they are developing as grubs underground. In recent 
years they have been doing enormous damage to farm crops as 
well as to home gardens in Wisconsin. In a bulletin devoted 
to white grub control, issued by the Wisconsin Department 
of Agriculture at Madison, the prediction is made that heavy 
infestations will occur this year. 

White grubs are the larval or young stages of May beetles 
or June bugs, which are reddish brown beetles about as large 
as the end of a man’s thumb. These beetles appear in May or 
June, flying in the windows at night, piling up under street 
lights and feeding on the leaves of trees. During the day 


] = bugs, as they are called in New England, or May 


they hide. They live a three year cycle. The eggs are hatched 
in July and during the Summer the new grubs remain in 
the ground, feeding slowly on roots. At the approach of 
Winter, they burrow deeply and come to the surface again 
in May to feed on whatever roots and plant material is at 
hand. After another Winter deep in the soil, full grown grubs 
come up once more and eat ravenously for a few weeks in the 
Spring. They rest in late June and July in the pupil stage and 
become beetles in the Autumn. In very cold sections, four 
years are required for this life cycle. 

Where the infestation is heavy, from ten to 100 grubs 
may be present in a square yard, ready to attack whatever is 
found there. When only one hill of corn or two strawberry 
plants are in the square yard, the result may be imagined. It 
is always unwise to make a strawberry bed or to plant flowers 
on land which has just been broken up. After two or three 
years of cultivation, the pests are usually killed out. Fall 
plowing is always beneficial in catching grubs before they 
burrow deeply. 
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Map showing the three-year life cycle of white grubs. 


The many May beetles of 1929 laid eggs which hatched into 


grubs, These will be injurious in 1930 and will develop into beetles which will appear again in 1932. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 


RIZONA is one place in the West where the Easterner 
A feels thoroughly at home, for at the very border a uni- 
formed government inspector enters the car and pro- 
ceeds to look hopefully for fruit fly. The inspector who comes 
into my car holds three oranges confiscated from persons in 
some of the ten cars ahead. He asks each passenger politely for 
oranges and all shake their heads. The occupant of the section 
opposite me is up ahead in the smoker and the inspector looks 
gravely at the outside of his suitcase. Perhaps he feels it his 
duty to open it. But he decides not to and passes along the car 
politely apologizing for disturbing the passengers and finally 
leaves us. Half an hour later, I notice an elderly pair behind 
me peacefully eating oranges they have taken from their bags. 
“We might as well eat them ourselves as let the inspector con- 
fiscate them and afterwards eat them himself,’’ they say and 
everyone smiles broadly. For what else can the poor inspector 
do with them? The train is headed west into Arizona and 
does not stop for nearly three hours. He cannot throw the 
oranges off the car and thereby let loose the dreaded fruit fly. 
He can hardly climb into the moving locomotive and put 
them in the firebox. Perhaps the dining-car carries a special 
incinerator for inspectors’ oranges! They do not seem to use it 
for their own oranges as they serve them for both lunch and 
supper without any visible stops to take on new supplies. 
Does the poor inspector have to carry them back into New 
Mexico, or will another inspector prevent that? What can the 
poor man do? Surely Gilbert and Sullivan lived too early: 
they could have dramatized and immortalized those three 
oranges without a country. 

But is it not sad as well as ridiculous that taxpayers have to 
pay for inspectors to confiscate fruit from New Mexico which 
is not officially supposed to have fruit fly! If the inspector got 
three oranges a day from eleven Pullman cars, and if in one of 
those cars two smuggled oranges appeared in half an hour 
how many other smuggled oranges were there in the other ten 
cars? Here is a worthy successor to ‘‘Oh Bedelia, if Ophelia is 
just half as old as Celia, Oh Bedelia, how old is Ann?”’ 


High in the Arizona mountains lies Tucson—a city of 
nearly 50,000 people. It is Washington's Birthday, yet what 
strange plants are in bloom together! Single and double flow- 
ering peaches, redbud, sweet peas and roses are all blooming 
in the little front-yard gardens. It looks like California, for 
here the palms are uninjured—the coldest temperature this 
Winter was 26 degrees, yet tropical plants abound. Cotton- 
woods (or in Eastern terms, poplars) are coming into leaf. 
Around each trunk is a basin of soil to hold irrigation water. 
This is true of practically all trees in this city and of shrubs 
and flowers as well. Surface irrigation runs by gravity from 
one tree to the other by tiny channels. In the residence districts 
hardly a street is to be found which does not have nice trees 
well-planted and well-cared-for. The campus of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona is large and beautifully planted. Every- 
where the love of plants and of gardens is apparent. 

Another journey through the desert country with wonder- 
ful mountains in the distance brings the traveler to Phoenix, 
a great city in the center of the Salt River Valley. Here tens 
of thousands of acres, which 25 years ago were desert, are now 
producing fine crops of oranges, lemons, grapefruit, dates, figs, 
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grapes, cotton and many other crops. Of these the citrus fruits 
and date palms are the most important from the point of view 
of the traveler who enjoys their beauty. He enjoys, too, hear- 
ing about the superior flavor of Salt River Valley fruit, confi- 
dent that he will hear similar claims in each section of the 
country he visits. 

All the cultivated lands are flat with irrigation ditches run- 
ning by them. At levels above the ditches all is desert, bare 
land spotted with many kinds of cactus and occasional shrubs. 
A little later in the year these deserts will be a mass of blooms, 
for the rains will bring up many kinds of wild flowers as 
well as bring the great flowers of countless cactus species. State 
laws already protect the roadsides in the desert from maraud- 
ers who had begun to destroy the beauty of the country and 
there are now rumors of a new society, the Desert Conserva- 
tion League, which will work for the protection of all desert 
flora and desert birds. 


To an Easterner, the most familiar shrub is the Japanese 
quince, Cydonia japonica or Chaenomeles lagenaria. It is 
much planted and was in full bloom on February 24th. So 
were peaches and almonds. Familiar, also, of course, were 
roses, sweet peas, calendulas and daffodils, which were bloom- 
ing together. Almost everything else was new to one who 
gardens in cold countries. Many of these new plants are of 
great beauty; others seem merely interesting and curious. 

The place to study all plants that will grow in this climate 
is in the Boyce Thompson Southwest Arboretum, which is 
located near Superior about 60 miles from Phoenix. How 
much this man has done for horticulture! Here he has estab- 
lished under the direction of Dr. F. J. Crider, formerly profes- 
sor at the University of Arizona, a 2,000 acre tract of desert 
and mountain country where all plants native to the region 
will be grown and preserved. In addition, plants from other 
regions with similar climates will be brought in and tested 
to learn their value, or lack of value, to Arizona gardeners. 
To those who consider the arid Arizona climate with its 17 
inches of rainfall unusual or difficult for plant life, it is a sur- 
prise to learn, from the world map on Dr. Crider’s office wall, 
that such climates instead of being the exceptions are more 
general over a greater land area than the moister climates of 
our Eastern states. Large regions, with climates much like 
Arizona, from which Dr. Crider is now securing plants, 
include much of the west coast of South America, South 
Africa, Asia Minor, and adjacent countries to the east and 
parts of Central Asia. 


The arboretum office building is small, and has two small 
greenhouses attached to it. One house is for tender cacti and 
succulents, the other for propagation by seeds and cuttings. 
Lath houses for young plants join these. Nearby is a small 
nursery. Then the arboretum stretches out into the canyon, 
down the canyon, and up to the mountain top between 500 
and 1,000 feet above. Plants are grouped along various paths 
and roads. All the planted portions are underlaid with two- 
inch water pipes coming from an artificial pond at a higher 
level. The pond is kept filled by pumping from the small 
stream that runs down the canyon. The planted area covers 
but a comparatively few acres for the arboretum is but five 
years old. The rapidity of growth in this climate when water 
is added was illustrated by a eucalyptus tree planted less than 
four years ago from an eight-inch pot. It is now over. 30 feet 
high! What a place this arboretum will be ten, 20 or 50 years 
from now! It is interesting and: inspiring even in its present 
infancy. What a future lies before it! 
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Plant Clinic in Boston 

Amateurs who are having trouble with their gardens or 
house plants because of insect pests, fungus diseases or un- 
known causes will have an opportunity to receive assistance 
at the flower show to be held by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Saturday and 
Sunday, June 21 and 22. A plant clinic will be held from 2 
to 6 P.M. on Saturday, when experts will be on hand to 
answer, as well as they can, all questions pettaining to gar- 
den making difficulties which may be presented to them. 


Federal Protection for New Plants 


| agers protection for developers of new or improved 
plants is now available from the United States Govern- 
ment through a recent Act of Congress signed by President 
Hoover on May 23, 1930. 

The men and women who produce new varieties of plants 
can now obtain a 17-year monopoly on the asexual reproduc- 
tion of their creations, thus insuring the financial as well as 
the honorary reward to which they are entitled. ; 

This new law has been called by various names since its 
enactment, such as: ‘‘A law to prevent plant piracy,” “A law 
to keep plant wizards out of the poor house,’’ and “A law to 
force patent lawyers to learn a new profession.”’ Any one of 
these names might well be applied to the new law with 
accuracy. 

Many plant breeders have produced beautiful and valuable 
new varieties after several years of working and waiting, to 
receive in the end only a small prize and perhaps the honor 
of giving his or her name to the new plant. To some extent 
at least this will now be changed. The honors and prizes will 
still be there for the plant developer, but, with a patent, the 
rewards probably will be more substantial and more worth 
while working and waiting for, with the chances of piracy 
somewhat minimized. 

The difficulties of the patent attorney through this new 
law are very apparent. Few, if any, have the combined knowl- 
edge of patent law practice and that of an expert botanist or 
horticulturist, and such a combination as this will be required 
in order to properly make applications for plant patents. 
Patent attorneys in Washington are wondering what they are 
going to do about it. One or two organizations have been 
established, however, to handle this type of patent business. 

Not all types of plants come under this law, of course. 
Only those that can be reproduced asexually by cuttings, 
buds, slips, bulbs and grafting (that is, other than by seeds) 
are patentable. Thus it is a law principally for fruit, berry, 
flower and ornamental shrub growers. 

The plant patent law is not to be retroactive. Plants that 
have been ‘‘introduced to the public’’ prior to May 23, 1930, 
are not patentable. However, the United States Patent Office 
has not yet decided just how extensively plants must be 
known in order to be considered as “‘introduced to the 
public.”” Plants now known slightly may be declared eligible 
for patents. 
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New Bulbs From the Orient 


Satie a few years ago it was more or less a secret among 
the Dutch bulb-growers, as from where the beautiful 
tulip species and other unknown bulbs were imported. This 
secret was kept not only as a precaution against competition 
but also through fear, lest there would be no market for these 
particular varieties, since they were not well known. 

Within the last few years these beautiful rare tulips have 
been an extra attraction to the more refined connoisseurs 
among bulb-growers. Through acquaintance with many 
naturalists in eastern Asia, from the Crimea, Caucasus, 
Turkemenia, Turkestan, Dagistan, Usbekistan, to the bor- 
ders of the Himalaya mountains, there has been worked out 
a very good system of regulating the exportation of different 
kinds of bulbs and plants, such as Tulipa Micheliana, T. 
Greigu, T. Kaufmanniana, T. kuschkensis, Crocus Korol- 
kowu, Iris warlayensis, Lilium Szovitzianum, as well as 
colchicums and eremuri in large quantities. 

All bulbs are carefully packed and kept true to name. Many 
are found in inhospitable steppes and valleys, while others 
are found in far-off places between the mountains. All these 
places are entirely uninhabited and therefore camels, food, 
tents and all other necessities are taken along on these expe- 
ditions, which last from seven to eight weeks. The bulbs 
which are being sought are generally found together in small 
groups, as they propagate only through Nature’s own way 
of self-sowing. 

Close observation reveals the fact that all of these tulip 
varieties differ more or less in shape, base or foliage. This is 
because both the varieties and species pollenize naturally. 
This natural pollenization is better than artificial treatment, 
for the forms produced are without exception the best seed- 
bearers and still the race or variety stays the same. 

Last year the so-called wool tulips were imported. These 
bulbs are all incased in a strong thick layer of woolen sub- 
stance as a protection against extremely cold weather. This is 
an entirely unknown and new variety. They were found in 
the neighborhood of the Afghan border, close to the Krischka 
fortress, and they have now gotten the name T. kuschkensis. 
This variety found so many lovers and new friends that 
all available bulbs soon found an owner. The color, shape 
and foliage of this species of tulip is entirely different from 
all other varieties. The base is jet-black, set off by a fine 
yellow edge. 

In the neighborhood of Samark and the Himalaya moun- 
tains different kinds of eremurus are growing. Some are 
high up in the mountains and the plants are difficult to 
remove from their places, as the soil is all very stony and 
interwoven with roots. Eremurus plants grow long roots 
which soon break off if they are not handled carefully. 

The earliest Spring crocus grows in the neighborhood of 
Taschkent. The flower is not large, but dark yellow to 
orange and much earlier than the regular crocus. It blooms 
about the same time as the snowdrops and from four to five 
weeks in succession, so that its little flowers are true har- 
bingers of Spring. From the Caucasus comes Lilium Szo- 
vitzianum colchicum, a dark yellow lily, which is very 
hardy. The first year after planting it does not come up to 
expectations at all, but the following year the results are far 
better. It has only four to six flowers when in bloom the 
first time, but after this beauty is left in the same place 
from four to six years it will produce from 15 to 18 dark 
yellow flowers on each stem. These blooms last very long 
and they are also the earliest of lilies to come in bloom out- 
side. There are many more rare, and beautiful bulbs and 
plants which until last year could be seen only in botanical 
gardens, but now the opportunity has come to have the 
most beautiful, and unusual ones with regard to color and 
shape, planted in your own garden. 


—Mrs. C. Zandbergen. 


Oyster Bay, N. Y. 








Flower Shows for the Small Community 


increasing importance, and for the average gardener the 

good small show in his own community may well have 
greater practical value than the more pretentious large shows, 
where the exhibits are often by professional growers and by 
individuals who have the services of gardeners and landscape 
architects at their command. The National, as well as the New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, Boston and Detroit shows are 
usually held in late Winter or early Spring, which means that 
all exhibits have been grown under glass; and, while the 
forcing of shrubs and flowers is a fascinating art, the average 
home owner is interested only as a spectator. But at the home 
show, when he sees the dahlias that an acquaintance has 
grown, and the rose which won his neighbor a ribbon, he is 
surely inspired to grow better varieties more intelligently and 
perhaps even to try to arrange his garden with a little more 
care for design. 

When a garden club is putting on its first show, it is 
perhaps not advisable for it to be too ambitious, by attempt- 
ing a large exhibition with elaborate features. Just how the 
members of the club will assume responsibility, and what 
the response of the community will be, is problematical with 
a first show; but, with even a few interested workers, it will 
certainly be a success, and with a second show, when the 
ability and enthusiasm of the members has been disclosed, 
the committee in charge will have no difficulty in enlisting 
support for a larger under- 
taking. 

As for space, a bank build- 
ing is usually desirable for 
the small show, and banks 
welcome displays of this na- 
ture. For more elaborate 
shows, with special features, 
larger space will be required 
—an automobile salesroom, 
hall or gymnasium. Usually 
the public schools will be 
more than willing.to co- 
operate with a garden club 
by offering the use of space, 
since the superintendent as 
well as the teaching staff will 
feel that a flower show. has 
definite civic and educational 
value. In selecting a place for 
the show, it is a great advan- 
tage to have a room that is 
large enough so that the ex- 
hibits will not be crowded, 
and one that is light and 
airy, for the effect of the 
show as a whole will be that 
much better. Then, too, in a 
space that is large and well- 
ventilated, the exhibits will 
be in much better condition 
for the second day than if the 
room is too crowded. 

Before selecting the dis- 
play space, the kind of show 
will have to be decided upon. 
For the amateur, the Fall 
show will probably be the 
most successful, as there are 
not only gorgeous showings 
of gladioli, dahlias and an- 
nuals, but roses, delphiniums 


f ‘HE flower show for the small community has an ever 





An Unusual Feature of the 1930 Spring Exhibition 
at Chattanooga (Tenn.) 


and other perennials make a fine second blooming at that 
time. Rose, iris and peony shows are interesting, but these 
are more in the nature of specimen exhibits and cannot have 
as many points of general interest as the Fall show. A Spring 
show is fascinating and at Ann Arbor, Mich., there is always 
a delightful show featuring tulips, narcissi, daffodils, violets, 
primroses, wild flowers and flowering shrubs. 

As soon as the time and place have been fixed, the classifica- 
tions for entries will have to be worked out. These should be 
published well in advance. For a large Fall show the schedule 
should be given to club members during the Spring planting 
season, in order that they may plan to grow certain flowers 
for exhibition. The flower show bulletin published by the 
Extension Department of Ohio State University Agricultural 
College has splendid suggestions for classifications, but in any 
grouping the classifications should be definite, easily under- 
stood and with no duplications. 

A garden club is interested not only in the growing of fine 
flowers, but also in their effective arrangement and use in the 
home, so that a flower show schedule may have hall and 
living room arrangements with accessories, exterior and 
interior window treatments, table arrangements, individual 
arrangements in bowls or baskets, as well as classifications for 
potted plants and specimen flowers of dahlias, roses, gladioli, 
delphiniums, lilies, or any other flowers in season. The com- 
mittee on entries should be thoroughly familiar with the 
classifications, and should 
allow no exhibit to be 
entered that is not correctly 
classified. An exhibit not 
properly classified can not be 
fairly judged, and it causes 
the judges embarrassment 
and the exhibitor dissatisfac- 
tion. A simple form of entry 
card records the classification 
on one side and the exhib- 
itors name on the other, 
which is folded in until the 
judging is completed. Most 
clubs find the awarding of 
ribbons more satisfactory 
than the giving of prizes, as 
it not only relieves the club 
of the responsibility of solic- 
iting prizes but also empha 
sizes the fact that people 
grow flowers for the love of 
it and not for a_ possible 
reward. 

The committee on pub- 
licity should also be organ- 
ized long before the time of 
the show. Newspaper stories 
at intervals before it is staged 
will serve to awaken interest. 
Posters, both hand-made and 
printed, are very effective and 
some paid advertising will be 
necessary, although the 
amount to be spent will be 
determined largely by local 
conditions and the willing- 
ness of the newspapers to co- 
operate. Where a garden club 
is putting on a large show it 
will stimulate interest to in- 
vite the public to exhibit in 
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certain classifications. Children’s exhibits also promote enthu- 
siasm and should be encouraged, for the children send in some 
delightful things, and work with school children is a worth- 
while part of any garden club’s program. Non-club members 
may be charged an exhibitor’s fee, although this is usually 
not advisable in the case of amateurs, for the purpose of the 
show is civic and educational. An amateur may be defined as 
one who grows plants for pleasure and whose sales from his 
garden do not equal his outlay for seeds and plants. Where 
the size of the show warrants it, competitive exhibits for 
commercial growers may be arranged. 

Now that the time, the place and the schedule of entries 
and publicity have been taken care of, the actual details of 
the show demand consideration. All entries using accessories, 
tables, and the like should be reported to the committee three 
days before the show, and all accessories should be placed the 
night before it opens. It is customary to open the show at one 
o'clock the first day, asking that all exhibits be brought in 
by 9:30, so that the judging may be completed before the 
public is admitted. If there are to be special features, the 
staging committee will have planned the layout of the show 
as a whole, just as is done in the large city shows; and these 





Iris Garden Staged by the Columbus (Ohio) Iris Society at its Exhibition on May 17 and 18 


features should be practically in readiness the night before the 
show opens, as the staging committee will be very busy the 
morning of the show, not only arranging the exhibits in 
groups, according to classes, but keeping in mind the color 
effect of the whole. A background for the exhibits is always 
important, and southern smilax, arborvitae or other ever- 
green material can be used effectively on bare walls. By means 
of raised boards placed along the center or side of the exhibit 
tables, variety can be secured by giving some of the exhibits 
the advantage of height. Light green oilcloth as a cover for 
the exhibit tables offers a pleasing effect, and if it is carefully 
rolled it can be used from year to year. 

The educational value of a show is of greatest importance, 
and whether or not a show has this value depends to a large 
extent on the careful labelling of exhibits. The growing and 
exhibiting of named varieties and the less well-known plants 
and flowers should be encouraged. 

In order to insure the expenses of a large show, an admis- 
sion fee of 25 or 35 cents seems reasonable. However, as this 
amount will not always cover the necessary administrative 
and construction costs, many shows sell space for commercial 
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exhibits, and perhaps have vegetable, fruit and flower booths 
in charge of club members. Where a club is under additional 
heavy expense for rent it may be necessary to have patrons 
guarantee the show, if the club does not have a fund that will 
cover a possible deficit. The greatest expense probably arises 
from the gardens worked out as special features, and unless a 
club has wealthy members who will volunteer to plan and 
carry out these exhibits, it seems fair to pay the necessary 
material and labor costs out of the flower show receipts. 
Several members can work together on a feature garden, and 
the ability and originality shown by amateurs in working 
out such gardens is considerable. For these exhibits material 
will often be supplied by paint and lumber companies who 
wish to co-operate, while nurserymen and florists can be 
depended upon to loan shrubs and plants. At the end of the 
show, material which has been bought outright should be sold 
if possible, unless it can be added to the permanent flower 
show equipment. This might well include shadow boxes, a 
main entrance gate, a shallow metal tank for pool, oilcloth, 
glass containers and the like. 
—lIone M. Klenk. 

Sandusky, Ohio. 


Stocks for Late Fall Blooms 


EEDS of the stock La France, one of 
the cut-and-come-again varieties, were 
sown thickly in late June last year to take 
the place of another annual that had failed. 
Seedlings came up en masse and grew 
slowly in the light soil under a hot July 
sun, making short woody growth. They 
were not given the much needed thinning, 
until the best plants were four inches high, 
when all the weaklings were pulled out 
(not an approved method for transplant- 
ing). The best of these were saved and 
reset on the west side of the house in loam 
reinforced with old manure. Daily, these 
plants that had lost most of their roots 
bent over double under the hot sun until 
new roots had taken hold in about two 
weeks. Each plant was puddled repeatedly 
during this time. By early October, 20- 
inch, conical plants, perfectly symmetrical 
in shape, were topped with mammoth 
spires of large, double, pale pink blooms. 
There were many laterals full of buds as 
well. These blooms endured the late rains 
and early frost until mid-November and 
made a bright showing in an otherwise 
brown garden. These plants probably did well because they 
had suitable growing conditions. The drainage was good. 
Stocks that are kept in frames in Spring where rain-water 
collects are likely to become slippery around the crowns, turn 
yellow and quickly rot off. They should be protected with 
sash when it rains. Then; too, the soil was well manured. 
Finally, stocks like cool weather. 


West Grove, Pa. —Paul F. Frese. 


Ambrosia as a Garden Plant 
——*. an Italian herb, and with a fragrance that 


surpasses lemon verbena, rose geranium, sweet marjorum 
and all the host of lovely smelling things, is not listed in any 
catalogue, but if one is lucky enough to obtain. seeds from an 
old garden it will sow itself at will. If no cultivating is done 
the following Spring around the spot where it was planted, 
little reddish buds will appear in the ground by June, thus 
showing that this self-sowing annual has seeded its delicious 
self once more. 


Morristown, N. J. —Elizabeth Wise Macy. 
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Starting the Seeds of Perennials 


UNE is the ideal month for starting the seed of most peren- 
nials. While an empty coldframe is the best place, a small, 
raised seed bed in a corner of the garden will serve for this 
purpose. Small quantities of seeds may be sown in flats or 
boxes of soil three or four inches deep. It is important that 
the soil contain a high percentage of humus and a sandy 
loam so that it may be easily cultivated, be free from crusts 
at the surface and retain the moisture. Soils containing light 
sand or clay will be greatly improved by the addition of 
granulated peat, one part to five or six of finely sifted soil. 
This material is free from weeds, retains moisture, encourages 
root development and prevents the clay from crusting at the 
surface and becoming too solid for rapid root growth. Leaf 
mold, well decomposed manures and muck soils are also good 
when they are available for use, and a mixture of all these 
materials is better than one used alone. 

The fertility of the soil should not be too great. Pulverized 
sheep manure, bone meal, or any other organic fertilizer may 
be used in small amounts. The presence of too much nitrogen 
induces soft, rapid growth and not only increases the damp- 
ing-off tendency of the young plants but lowers their hardi- 
ness or resistance to extremes of temperature. It is therefore 
better to under-fertilize seedlings than to provide them with 
too much food. 

If raised beds are to be used for sowing the seeds of peren- 
nials in a corner of the garden, these should be carefully pre- 
pared with the addition, when possible, of some humus as 
suggested in flats. For fine seeds, one inch of the top soil 
should be sifted through a quarter-inch screen. Rows may be 
marked across the beds and should be from four to six inches 
apart, depending upon the amount of available space. Seed- 
lings may be grown in such a place to a size suitable for their 
permanent positions, if they are properly thinned out and 
cultivated, but this method of sowing requires more ground. 

While most seeds may be scattered on top of the soil, it is 
advisable to mix the finer ones with a small amount of soil or 
sand in order to distribute them evenly over the surface. They 
should then be covered lightly with finely sifted sand or light 
soil and the surface pressed with a board or the hand in order 
to bring the soil particles in contact with the planted seeds to 
induce more rapid germination. 

Since the scorching sun of mid-Summer is likely to bake 
the soil, the seed bed should then be covered with burlap 
bagging or cloth; and when the beds seem dry, water should 
be finely sprinkled over this covering and merely allowed to 
saturate through it so as not to drown the plants. Bagging or 
cloth must be removed to admit light and air, when the plants 
begin to break through the ground. If newspapers are used to 
cover the beds, however, they will usually disintegrate by the 
time the seedlings appear above the surface. It is advisable 
to screen the seed bed from the hot sunlight during the grow- 
ing stage with a lath or cloth-covered frame to prevent too 
great an evaporation of moisture. 

Aside from such plants as delphinium and _ hollyhock, 
which should be raised from seed that has newly ripened in 
midsummer, seed of the following more common perennials 
are best shown at the present time: pyrethrum, Oriental 
poppies, lupins, anchusa, aquilegia, Michaelmas daisies, core- 
opsis, helenium, helianthus, heuchera, [beris sempervirens 
(perennial candytuft), liatris (blazing star), hardy pinks, 
rudbeckias, Eupatorium coelestinum (blue mistflower), and 
hardy primulas. 


Do Sempervivums Require Lime? 


HERE is great present interest in the hen-and-chicken 
group as rock plants. They are easy to grow if not to 


identify. Apparently all that they require is°a stony or | 


gravelly soil in full sun. They are found mostly on the hills 
of Europe, usually on limestone formation, and the foreign 
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Mr. Roy E. Tomlinson’s house at Mont- 

clair, N. J. is 22 feet 6 inches wide, 67 

feet long, with two compartments and a 
workroom under the one ridge. 

(Above): You can tell by his smile that 

Mr. Robertson is pleased with the house 
and the flowers he g:ows in it. 


The Greenhouse That’s Good Enough 
for Alex Robertson 
Is Good Enough for Anyone 


ORE than twenty years of acquaintance with gardening 
problems, on important Montclair, N. J. estates, give 
unusual weight to Gardener Robertson’s approval of 

Roy E. Tomlinson’s new Hitchings greenhouse. 


It's the straight eave type, selected by many architects, when the 
greenhouse is to be placed in the vicinity of other buildings 
having like eave treatments. The frame is entirely of iron and 
steel. The woodwork, every inch of it, only the best of green- 
house cypress. 


Hitchings * Company 


General Offices and Factory: ELIZABETH, N. J. 


New York City, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 

Albany, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Bridgeport, Conn 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Baltimore, Md 
Providence, R. I. 


Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 
Freehold, N. J. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 











rock garden experts advise the use of lime in the soil. The 
adding of commercial lime, broken mortar or marble chips to 
the soil does them no harm, and they flourish amazingly in 
this prepared soil. But is this lime absolutely essential? Must 
one bother with the lime diet? Apparently not. 

Now I have beds of these plants for several hundred linear 
feet, in more than 100 species(?), from both foreign and 
domestic plants and seeds. The soil is a gravelly stony hilltop 
in full sun, and I have added peat moss to conserve moisture, 
prevent washing and eliminate weeds. The soil is acid, for 
blueberry bushes were uprooted to make the beds. No lime 
in any form will be provided, and I expect vigorous growth, 
though color and substance of leaf may vary from the 
botanist’s records for some of the species. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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ake your garden 
a summer living 


room / 


Just imagine a stretch of inviting lawn 

bordered by bright beds of blossoms and 

set about with gaily colored tubs, tubs 

made comfortable with cushions to sit up= 

on, tubs with table tops attached, tor 

books or tea. 
| 


Picture a line of little trees, planted in 


Rainbow Tubs of chinese red, nile green, 


azure blue, or canary yellow. They can 


be carried to your Sunroom or another 
garden nook, at will. See how much charm 
you add by including a bird bath, sun dial, 
or winding walk of colorful iron stepping 
stones. 

These unusual pieces are just coming on the 
market. If your dealer does not yet carry 
them, we will gladly send delivered prices 
and complete information so you can buy 
direct from the factory. Mail coupon be- 
“Rainbow Book of Gar- 


to get delightful suggestions for 


low for the new 
dens 
making lawn and garden nooks more 
livable and interesting. 





Do You Remember 
Your Seventh 
birthday? 

The treat that mother had 
for you? The rich creamy 
home made Ice Cream. No 
other Ice Cream tasted like 
Mother’s. The secret was 
in the home blended ingre- 
dients and home freezing. 
An Alaska Electric Freezer 
makes it easy to have home 
frozen ices. Write for book- 
let of delicious recipes for ma- 
king home made Ice Cream, 





“Electrical Unit patented and 
mfd. by the Louisville Electric 
Mfg. Co, , Inc, ,Louisville,Ky.”” 
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Essential Garden Implements 


ach amateur gardeners truly realize the full value of these 
two accessories, the hoe and the hose, to successful garden- 
ing. They may understand that deep digging and lavish 
manuring of the soil are essential for intensive work in the 
garden, but all too few of them ever stop to consider that 
constant hoeing is as important as any other operation they 
may undertake. Hoeing serves two purposes: it keeps down 
weeds and checks evaporation. In a wet season weeds are a 
perpetual nuisance, and if they are not constantly disturbed, 
they will in a short time develop such vigor that only hand- 
pulling will remove them; and perhaps by the time this is 
done, they will have shed many seeds, besides robbing the soil 
of much of its fertility. 

There is no better hoe than the Dutch or scuffle hoe, a tool 
that is really more English than Dutch. It is made in several 
sizes and almost every seedsman stocks either the domestic or 
imported article. For border work the four-inch size is the 
most useful, as it can be handled with ease and care, and the 
surface of the soil can be kept loose without the necessity of 
treading upon it afterwards. 

From early Spring to late Fall, the hoe should ever be at 
work. Many persons assume that cultivation is unnecessary 
after mid-Summer, with the result that weeds make tremen- 
dous headway during September and October and leave a 
crop of seeds for the following years. 

The hose is perhaps a more familiar article than the hoe, 
for every amateur recognizes its usefulness in dry weather, 
although all too few realize that a sprinkle every evening is 
practically useless. The art of watering with the hose requires 
its use before the soil becomes really dry. Especially is this nec- 
essary with shallow-rooting subjects. A border, closely 
planted with perennials, quickly dries out in hot weather, 
and evidence of this is quickly shown when plants such as 
phloxes, asters (particularly Michaelmas daisies) , chrysanthe- 
mums, heleniums, etc., lose their lower foliage, which has a 
detrimental influence upon their flowering abilities. 

Moisture is undoubtedly the most important factor in suc- 
cessful plant culture; the use of stable manure, peat moss or 
other humus will enable the soil to hold moisture, but it does 
not provide it. If the necessary amount of moisture is not in 
the soil, plant roots cannot take up the fertilizing elements, 
and for this reason it is useless to apply commercial fertilizers 
when the soil is dry. One thing to remember, when using 
prepared fertilizers, is that in dry weather nitrogenous ma- 
nures are of the greatest service if water is afterwards applied: 
while in a wet season potash and phosphatic fertilizers are 
beneficial, because they encourage maturity. 

To soak a dry patch of ground thoroughly an ordinary 
sprinkler nozzle should operate at least two hours. ‘The over- 
head sprinkler pipes of the portable type are a most valuable 
means of soaking the ground completely; but, failing such, 
the ordinary Boston or Rain King nozzles will efficiently 
cover a good patch, providing they are allowed to stand long 
enough in one position. 

There are several small tools which the garden maker will 
find very useful but which are sometimes overlooked. A 
mason’s trowel, for example, is almost unexcelled for lifting 
small plants. An asparagus knife can be used to especial ad- 
vantage when working around plants which are close together 
in the perennial garden. A trowel is indispensable but it 
should be a strong one with a handle which will not bend. 

Sometimes garden makers develop tools of their own that 
their friends find worth having. Mrs. S. W. Fordyce of 35 
Vendeventer Place, St. Louis, Mo., for example, has invented 
a small cultivator which surpasses most of those now on the 
market. The idea of this particular type came to her as a 
result of the difficulty she experienced when working in 
her garden, which is extensive. The tool proved so worth 
while that she has had to start making it for the benefit 
of others. She charges 50 cents each and gives the money to 
charity. 
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Australian Roses at Breeze Hill 


N the Spring of 1927 there were received at Breeze Hill, 
Harrisburg, Pa., from Mr. H. H. Hazlewood, of Epping, 
New South Wales, Australia, some twenty-five Australian 
rose varieties. In a curious fashion these roses seemed to take 
the month’s trip from the other side of the globe as equiva- 
lent to a Winter’s rest, they having been shipped at the end 
of the seasonal reversal which makes the Australian Christmas 
come in July. They started off to grow promptly, and it was 
even possible to send budwood to a Washington friend before 
the American Winter shut down, in protection of what we 
feared might be the Australian tenderness of these varieties. 


Most of them pulled through satisfactorily that Winter and | 


the next, but the atrocious November freeze of 1929 hurt 
some of them and killed several of them. As it dug into gar- 
den life all over eastern America, this need not be surprising. 

But now these roses are blooming, and as they strike a new 
rose note in America it may be worth while to mention what 
they are. All I shall discuss were originated by Mr. Alister 
Clark, a distinguished Australian amateur, who has set up 
as his ideal a large, loose-petaled, open rose with sufficient 
vigor to climb freely, and giving in distinct coloration an 
effect both of delicacy and vigor in form and hue that is not 
conventional. 

Blooming at Breeze Hill right now are a half-dozen of 
these Australian roses in what might be called two color 
ranges. Black Boy (it had been in America previously, I 
think) is the blackest scarlet I have even seen in a rose, and 
its great flowers will arrest any observer. Next to it, and 
usually even more brilliant and very much larger than Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, is the well-named Scorcher. Then comes, in 
the same color swing but not quite pure in its scarlet relations, 
Miss Marion Manifold, which likewise has been in the coun- 
try before. 

In the crimson line I begin with Kitty Kininmonth, with 
immense flowers of deep, bright crimson. Next comes the 
slightly smaller but amazingly beautiful Nora Cunningham, 
much lighter in color, and then the appropriately named Day- 
dream, with its dainty shades of sunrise pink. 

These six roses, trained at Breeze Hill on nine-foot pillars 
with connecting arches, have proven extremely attractive this 
season, though, as I have before said, some of their canes 
suffered by the abnormal Winter. 

Queen of Hearts is another of this group, not as good as 
those I have mentioned, but Sunday Best, a single bright 
crimson rose, has a quality I have not seen in any other rose 
among the hundred and more climbers at Breeze Hill. 

Very few of these Australian roses are yet in commerce in 
America, though I think many of them have previously been 
brought to California. ‘They need to be considered especially 
for the South, coming as they do from a climate closely 
approximating to that of much of the upper South. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 


Jasminum in the North 
N connection with the article on Jasminum nudiflorum in 


the May 1 number of Horticulture, the following experi- | 


ence may be of interest. 

Several years ago a few plants of Jasminum nudiflorum 
were sent by a friend in South Carolina to northern Con- 
necticut. One specimen lived outdoors unprotected during the 
Winter of 1928-29 and came through the severe drought of 
last Summer. Last Fall it was taken into a cool cellar and 
wintered over. In April of this year it produced several de- 
lightfully fragrant flowers. In sheltered gardens on Long 
Island the plant becomes a large and thrifty shrub several 
feet in diameter. In the vicinity of New London, Conn., 
it thrives on the south side of a wall with some Winter 
protection. , 


New London, Conn. —Florence L. Barrows. 
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The Month of June 
Is Flower Month at Cherry Hill 


Here you will find blooming in EARLY JUNE our 
ones collection of RARE and BEAUTIFUL GERMAN 


Then from EARLY to LATE JUNE we will have 
some of the WORLD’S MOST MAGNIFICENT 
PEONIES blooming at their best. 


HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS also in an excel- 
lent assortment will be found blooming here during the 
entire season. 


Come and enjoy this beautiful sight. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Grounds not open on Sundays and Holidays 














Not Too Late to Fill Those Vacancies in 


Your Rock Garden 


With Plants From 


New England’s Coldest Nursery 
100 Varieties of Real Rock Plants 
25c each; three of a kind for 60c 


Send for Free Catalog 
MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 


Barre Box H Vermont 








The Best Time of the Year! 


At least it is for me. The tremendous rush of spring planting is over. 
Thousands of plants and flowers are in bloom all over the nursery. 
Visitors come to wander ’round and enjoy themselves, and gossip 
about the growing things we love. 


Please consider this my invitation for you to come too. Perhaps 
you'd like to arrange a Garden Club pilgrimage. Many clubs tel! 
me they feel it almost a duty to see, each year, the new things here 
at Framingham. You may be sure of a cordial welcome. Call me up 
if I can help with any of the arrangements for such a trip by your 


club. 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 











THREE NEW PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for sale 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, as follows: 


House Plants and How to Grow Them .... 25 cents 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 25 cents 
Grape Culture 10 cents 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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Genuine deal” Granulated 


Holland Peat Moss 


The Quality of Peat Moss an Important Factor 


Practically every horticulturist, architect, landscape gardener, and 
professional and amateur gardener, now knows the wonderful 
value of PEAT MOSS as a soil conditioner. 
It is no longer necessary to explain its moisture holding qualities, 
its value in breaking up heavy soil, and adding to a light soil the 
properties that go to make perfect conditions for root growth. 
There is as much difference in the quality of the different brands 
of PEAT MOSS now on the market as there is difference in any 
of the other commodities or products that you buy. 
The “IDEAL” brand of GENUINE GRANULATED HOL- 
LAND PEAT MOSS which we import direct, is, we believe, the 
best there is on the market. Our belief is backed up by many 
hundreds of satisfied customers who insist upon having nothing 
but the GENUINE “IDEAL” GRANULATED HOLLAND 
PEAT MOSS. 
We pay a premium to have the “IDEAL” MOSS ground ex- 
tremely fine, with practically no fibre, and put up in bales that are 
not compressed so hard that it is impossible to work them without 
considerable expense and trouble. If you have never used the 
“IDEAL” brand, a trial will convince you of its superior qualities. 
Orders should be placed early for spring delivery. While we plan at all times 
to carry a large stock in Boston, purchasers should remember that it takes 
from six to eight weeks to get it here from Holland. With the ever increasing 
demand in mind, we are doubling our present heavy orders for the next two 
months, hoping to be able to take care of your requirements. 
Prices delivered in Boston and vicinity or f.o.b. Boston 
freight or express stations. 
$4.00 per bale—1 to 10 bale lots $3.50 per bale—10 bales or more 
$1.50 per bag—Large Grain Bag 
Large Cartons—$1.50 each, sent parcel post prepaid east of the Mississippi 
Write for circular and free sample 
We are also distributors of VIGORO, BONE MEAL, SHEEP MANURE, all 
kinds of FERTILIZERS and SLATE STEPPING STONES 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
PARkway 6020, 6021, 6022, 6023 


























No Rose Garden is Exempt ! 


Black Spot, Mildew and Chewing Insects are al- 
most certain to appear sooner or later in every 
season. That’s why veteran rose growers take sound 
precautions early and dust their bushes and climb- 
ers with POMO-GREEN, the _insecti-fungicide 
that’s just the color of foliage. . . . 


The dusting method is extremely effective, simple 
and convenient. POMO-GREEN, an improvement 
on the original Massey formula — is highly toxic 
and has unusual sticking properties. Can be ap- 
plied to either wet or dry foliage. It combines 
insect-killing arsenate of lead with a super-active 
ingredient, Bentonite-Sulphur. It is this latter 
chemical which forms an adhesive film on the 
foliage, and later turns into a protective coating 
that sticks thru wind or rain. 


POMO-GREEN is the precise dust for your roses. 
But that is not all: it is also as effective for many 
other diseases of flowers, plants and shrubs... . 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write to us. Tell us 
your problems and we'll gladly send you helpful 
information. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
217 Elizabeth St. Middleport, N. Y. 
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| GARDEN CLUB ACTIVITIES 


Federated Garden Clubs of South Carolina 


A South Carolina federation of garden clubs has been 
organized with the following officers: President, Mrs. Shef- 
field Phelps, Aiken Garden Club; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Heyward Gibbes, Columbia Garden Club; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Robert Wilson, Charleston Garden Club; secre- 





tary-treasurer, Mrs. Frank P. Henderson, Aiken Garden 
Club; executive board, Mrs. Ford Levi, Sumter Garden Club, 
Miss Perrine Crouch, Saluda Garden Club, Mrs. S. T. D. 
Lancaster, Cedar Spring Garden Club; programs, Mrs. L. J. 
Blake, Spartanburg Garden Club; membership, Mrs. James 
R. Cain, Columbia Garden Club; visiting gardens, Mrs. J. 
Thompson Brown, Rock Hill Garden Club; plant informa- 
tion and distribution, Mrs. T. T. Moore, Columbia Garden 
Club; publicity, Mrs. Frank P. Henderson, Aiken. 

The object of the organization is to promote the love of 
gardening among amateurs, to protect and promote the 
growth of our native trees, wild flowers and birds, and to 
encourage civic planting and civic beauty. 


Making a Children’s Home Attractive 


The Four Seasons Garden Club of Dayton, Ohio, is doing 
considerable work at the Montgomery County Children’s 
Home. A lovely little lake has been developed from an un- 
sightly swamp, while nearby is a large formal garden, known 
as the children’s garden, which is laid out with stone walls 
and paths and bordered by beds of annuals and perennials. 
The children do all the work in the garden and learn the 
names of the flowers. This season a new rock garden will be 
added, besides many flowering trees on the hillside and attrac- 
tive shrubbery borders, and the main garden will also be 
replanted. 


A Garden Court at the Baltimore Art Museum 


Under the auspices of the Guilford Garden Club, a formal 
garden, 125 feet long and 96 feet wide, has been laid out in 
the partly enclosed court of the Baltimore (Md.) Museum 


| of Arts. Among the many annuals and perennials planted 


there this Spring were 1,600 tulips, 500 irises, 400 roses, 
300 lilies and 100 peonies. In order to raise additional funds 
for a pool and fountain to be placed in the Guilford Garden 
Court, a garden pilgrimage was sponsored by the club, on 
May 28 and 29, to 36 gardens in the Guilford and Roland 
Park districts. 


Preserving New Jersey’s Bluebells 


The plan of the Federated Garden Clubs of New Jersey 
to preserve bluebells in New Jersey has been advanced by 
placing under state protection an island in the Raritan River 
where these flowers still exist. 


A Fund for the Reforestation of Iceland 


The Flushing (N. Y.) Garden Club has voted to send a 
contribution to the fund for the reforestation of Iceland. 
While this place was once densely forested, it is now almost 
bare of trees. Two ships will leave this country in the near 
future carrying trees and men to supervise their planting and 
care. 


A Series of Special Flower Shows 


A series of annual flower shows is being planned by the 
garden department of the Woman’s Club of Maplewood, 
N. J., to represent a different country each year. The style 
of the third annual flower show, held on June 3-4 in Prospect 
Presbyterian Parish House, was Spanish. 
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The Old-Fashioned Mezereon 


AN old-fashioned, early Spring flowering shrub much too | 


infrequently seen in gardens is the Mezereon, Daphne 
mezereum. This is a native of Europe and parts of Siberia 
and introduced into this country long, long ago; it is now 
found as a naturalized plant here and there in many parts 
of eastern North America. The plant is partial to cool situa- 
tions and does extremely well in limestone soils. It does 
equally well in partial sand or in the open and where it is 
happy gives a wealth of blossom in the early Spring. A de- 
ciduous shrub with erect branches, ultimately four or five 
feet high, it blossoms before the leaves unfold in the Spring, 
the flowers studding the branches with rosy magenta blos- 
soms throughout the greater part of their length. There is 
also a white flowered form. In August the plants are laden 
with coral-red berries which are poisonous to man. 
Nowhere have I seen this plant so well grown as in the 
Eastman-Durant Park, Rochester, N. Y. I have a vivid recol- 
lection of seeing a large bed of these plants in full fruit some 





A Good Plant of Daphne Mezereum 


four or five years ago. This year Mr. B. H. Slavin, superin- 
tendent of the Rochester parks, sent a series of photographs 
showing the plants in bloom, making me not only hungry 
for a sight of them but truly envious. Mr. Slavin informs me 
that some years ago he collected the seeds of these plants 
around Niagara Falls, where the plant is very much at home, 
but I doubt if the parent plants ever knew the perfection their 
offspring have developed under the competent care of Mr. 
Slavin. 

The parts of Rochester are remarkable not only for the 
wonderful collection of plants they boast but for the high 
state of cultivation that obtains there. They are rich in splen- 
did specimens, many of which are unique. The good people 
of Rochester are singularly fortunate and apparently appre- 
ciate the value of their parks. Certainly Mr. C. C. Laney, the 
late Mr. John Dunbar and Mr. Slavin, together with all 
concerned in the development of this splendid system, have 
erected unto themselves a monument more enduring than that 
of stone or bronze. . 
—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 
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WILSON’s O.K. PLANT SPRAY 


OUR plants, flowers, shrubs and evergreens 
are now most susceptible to destruction by 
insect pests. Spray them frequently and thor- 
oughly with Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, the 
nationally recognized standard insecticide. For 


sale at all dealers. 
Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 





Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison 
ivy, etc... . simply dilute with water and sprinkle ... 1 gallon $2.00, 
5 gallons $8.00. And then there is Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE, a wonderful 
soll stimulant (not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for grow- 

Bhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other 

-loving plants. Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at any time of 
the year... 100 pounds $5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. 





“Insects and Their Control’”’ is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 

















Guard against the ravages of WHITE PINE APHIS (the 
sucking pest that is particularly destructive this season) 


For Prevention SPRAY NOW For Protection 


Your valuable trees and shrubs must be protected. Expert spraying NOW— 
will prevent serious damage later. Our skilled men know just what is best 
in every case. 
Why not talk to us now about transplanting trees next fall or 
winter? This is a good time to plan, or to see the trees we 
have available for this purpose. Write for literature. 


WHITE & FRANKE 


1368 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Mass. 


Tel. Aspinwall 0979 


22 Monument Square 
Portland, Me. 


Tel. Forest 4212 
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When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


ELSEY 


Horticulture 











Service 

Orders for Evergreens 
at Mid-summer Prices 
booked for fall ship- 


ment. Ask for variety 
list, sizes, and prices. 


50 Church Street 
NewYork City 





SCOTCH HEATHER 
3-inch pots $.75 each 
$6.00 for 10 


For sandy soil in full sun, we offer 22 
varieties of this hardy, low-growing 
evergreen shrub. The slender spikes 
of prolific bloom range in color from 
white, pink, carmine, lavender to pur- 
ple, with charming variation of foli- 
age coloring. Sturdy, pot-grown plants 
can be transplanted at any time and 
insure bloom this season. 


EASTERN RUSSSAEES, Inc. 
. t. 
Telephone Natick 345 Holliston, Mass. 
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e KILL INSECTS 


summer [EVER GREEN 


mulch 
~» Preserves moisture 
Keeps down the weeds 


Imagine your garden with an abun- 
dant supply of moisture all summer 


long through drought or dry spell. EVER GREEN—the Garden Cop—will protect the beauty of your garden 
Imagine a garden where weeding is | OUR plants and flowers cannot come to beautiful maturity 
practically unnecessary. These results | unless you protect them from insects. EVER GREEN is easy 


are both obtained through the use of to use and will protect the beauty of your garden during May, 
June, July and August. Start using EVER GREEN before insects 


start their destructive work. It kills insects. It is non-poisonous 


°, 
J ‘a to humans, birds or pets, and absolutely will not harm the ten- 
| derest bloom. EVER GREEN is approved by noted scientists and 
| is used by leading flor- 


ists. You can buy : a 
Let us give you complete information EVER GREEN in gar- 7A EEN KILLS PLANT 
, d ly depart- PATTI 
Sample 2-bushel package, $1.50 at your dealer’s ee ee E A Wh INSECTS 
ments of your seed, l Z haw Less TO MAX 
UVEstoc ginps ano PE” 


25 cents extra for postage direct from us hardware, drug and rustomomnae 
avr comm nine ® 








NON- POISONOY, Ss INSECTICIDE 


PROTECT YOUR GARDEN 





department stores. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. |) tse aay spray... 


29-P Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 




















| 
| 
| If your dealer can’t supply you send 35ets. for | oz. size to McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO., Minneapolis, Minn 
| 
| 






















CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY Dake. 


BROOKVILLE | Potted Perennial Plants 


We grow in pots thousands of perennials, rock plants, ground 
| covers and vines adapted to banks, dry soils, moist places and 
Glen Head Nassau Co. New York | woodlands. These include Hardy Asters, Digitalis, Eryn- 
gium, Gaillardia, Oriental Poppy, Lupins, Campanulas, 
Dianthus, and many others for mid-summer planting. 


ee All are described in our catalog of perennials, which gives height, 
color and time of blooming. A copy will be mailed to those who 
intend to plant perennials. 


Vines for I nacelle Effects 


Ampelopsis, Bignonia, Honeysuckle, Aristolochia, Euonymus, Climb- 
ing Hydrangea, Ivies, Silver Lace Vine, Wisteria, and others are 


described and priced in our special folder. 


a. - 
Nursery 











Potted Roses Plants for Ground Covers 

Many thousands of Hybrid Teas, Cotoneaster, Pachysandra, Vinca 

Teas, and Climbers ready for im- minor, and many others. Ask for 
mediate shipping. Ask for special special information if interested in 
list. ground cover plants. 








a | Our Specialties 

Chinese Magnolias, Evergreen Azaleas, Lilacs, Japanese Maples, Weep- 
ing Flowering Cherries, Red Dogwood, rare flowering shrubs, and grafted 
Blue Spruce, Koster and Moerheimi varieties. 














T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE In your ope for Catalog, please -— mer 
you intend to plant, as we issue several catalogs 
Owner Manager BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 


























Please mention “Horticulture” when writing 
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Continuous Bloom in the Garden* 


ONTINUOUS bloom in the garden may be secured by 
the use of shrubbery alone, perennials alone, bulbs alone, 
or—for a shorter season—by annuals alone: but it is best 
obtained by combining all of them. In the very small garden, 
it is extravagant to have both shrubbery and other material in 
bloom at the same time. 
Park systems usually obtain continuous bloom in beds and 
borders by removing plants that are through blooming and 
replacing them with plants just coming into bloom. This is 


the only method of keeping the entire space filled with con- | 


tinuous bloom, and is a method the amateur adapts to his 
own garden when he pulls out sweet rocket, pyrethrum, and 
similar plants as soon as they are through blooming to allow 
more space for succeeding species. It is possible, however, for 
the gardener to have effective bloom from Easter until frost, 
without recourse to the park method, by careful selection of 
plant material, watering during dry weather, proper Summer 
feeding, and prevention of seeding. 

A standard list for continuous bloom that makes a good 


basis for planning each gardener’s own individual succession | 


includes daffodils, Darwin tulips, iris, peonies, delphinium, 
hardy phlox, hardy asters, and hardy chrysanthemums. This 
succession involves more or less overlapping of bloom if early, 
mid-season, and late varieties are used,—-with climate condi- 


tions such as ours it is impractical to try to secure continuous | 


bloom without overlapping. It is wise, therefore, to plant 
Darwin tulips and iris in colors that will not clash if in 


bloom at the same time; hardy phlox and hardy asters that | 


can bloom side by side without offending the eye. 


Those who want earlier bloom than that of the daffodils | 


can secure it by using snowdrops, scillas, chionodoxas, cro- 
cuses, or Spring beauties. Those who want later bloom than 
that of the hardy chrysanthemum can secure it by using 
witch hazel, which blooms well into December; or by plant- 
ing the Christmas rose, Helleborus niger, which may bloom 
without a cold frame for those with exceptional locations and 
garden luck. 

For something more dependable than chrysanthemums 
with which to end the season there are the dwarf physostegia 
and Aster tataricus; both bloom in the West Parks until 
killing frost, being little affected by light frosts. Hardy 
chrysanthemums, however, are worth the garden space they 
occupy, even if frost does catch them one year out of three, 
or oftener. If a single bud to the stem shows color, every bud 
to the stem will open in water indoors; hence the gardener 


usually has a crop from the hardy chrysanthemum, even if it | 


is only of cut flowers. 

Those who wish to supplement their early bulb planting 
will find some of their best material among our native wild 
flowers; the common mertensia, wild blae violets, Polemo- 
nium reptans, Spring beauty, wild blue phlox, and shooting 
star are especially good. Tradescantia, if large flowered plants 
are secured, is very satisfactory for slightly later bloom. 

Other plants for Autumn bloom are liatris, the different 
rudbeckias, heliopsis (H. Solet! d’Or promises unusually well 
in the West Parks trial gardens), Anemone hupehensis, the 
Japanese lilies—especially the speciosum lilies, Summer hya- 
cinths, both the downy and the closed gentian, eupatorium— 
both the blue and the white, cosmos, boltonia—the West 
Parks prefer the pink form, Boltonia latisquama, and perhaps 
the Japanese anemone, although frost usually catches it before 
it is in good bloom. 

Perhaps the easiest succession for continuous bloom in this 
locality would be one of daffodils, Darwin tulips, iris, and 
bedding petunias—using greenhouse plants in bloom for 
May planting. The small flowered petunia, if strong plants 
in bloom are planted, may be depended upon to bloom glo- 
riously from the passing of the iris until frost. “These pe- 
tunias are ineffective when planted in small groups, but 





*Extracts from a lecture by Maud R. Jacobs in a course of garden lectures at Garfield 
Park Conservatory, Chicago, III. 
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Violas 


Neither Violets 


| Specia ] nor Pansies 


f : SPLENDID FOR 
Combination pncinc THE 


| Offer BORDER OR IN 
MASSES 


3 Plants (12 of each of any THREE) $ 5. 


of the following varieties 













| Jersey Gem—Violet blue. White Perfection—White. 
Blue Perfection—Light blue. V. G. Wermig—Violet blue. 
Sutton’s Apricot—Rich apricot Lutea Splendens—Fine clear 
yellow. yellow. 


Purple Queen—Rich purple. 
72 Plants (12 of each of any SIX above) $9. 





Shipped Express collect. If desired Parcel Post prepaid, 
add 10% of value of order. 


| F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VT. 


Have You Our 1930 Catalog? — Free on Request 

















| 
| Pomo- Green 
| The “Green Massey Dust’’ for Roses 
Controls Black Spot, Mildew and Chewing Insects 
Frequent light dustings effect better control than infrequent heavy ones 
Packages of 1 lb. 50c, 5 lbs. $2.00, 25 lbs. $8.00 


f.o.b. Boston (Unmailable)—-Illustrated Circular Free 






Feeney Duster 


| The Feeney Duster will develop a dust cloud and direct the dust to the 
underside of the foliage. Postpaid $1.25. 
| PERRY SEED CO. BOSTON, MASS. 
HUBbard 3200 12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 














ROSE BUSHES 


Choice Garden and Climbing 
Rose Bushes 


Since it takes as much time, and space and 
water to grow a poorer sort as to grow the 
very best, why spend time and labor on in- 
ferior kinds? 


Grow De Luxe sorts and these only 
Send for our little booklet it tells all about the 
best roses to grow in New England. 


lance > 


Walthara 
404 Te ses vackt Mass. 


Ties will bloom This Year 
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Ornamental 


Our CATALOGUE is a real 
reference book to assist 
you in beautifying your 
home grounds. 


Send for a copy at once 


Princeton Nurseries 


WM. FLEMER’S SONS, INC. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 








ALPINE PLANTS 


and 


PERENNIALS 


E have just issued an inter- 

esting booklet on Alpine 
plants and perennials. We are 
specialists in this class of plants. 
All out-door grown and the 
rare varieties in pots. 
To those interested in forming 
collections and building rock 


gardens. 
Write 


Sunridge Nurseries 
GREENWICH, CONN. 














CROCKET?’S Collection 
of 


HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


2 Collections $6.00 


Prepaid for $3.50 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 
Achillea Umbellata, white, 6” 
Armeria Laucheana, pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion, mauve 
Globularia tricosantha, blue 
Phlox Divaricata, blue 
Phlox Procumbens, lilac 
Polemonium Reptans, blue 
Sedum Dasyphyllum, white 
Sedum Sexangulare, yellow 
Thymus Coccineum, crimson 
Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 


Cranford, N. J. 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Flowering Apples 
Azaleas 


Hardy Perennials 
Cotoneasters 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for 1930 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street 


Weston, Mass. 





PERENNIALS 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


25 Hardy Perennials in 5 varieties and 
25 Hardy Rock Garden Plants in 5 varieties 


50 Plants—ALL FOR $8.50 


Send for free illustrated catalog 


PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc. 


BOX R, SPARKILL, N. Y. 
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when planted in wide borders and great masses may be 
lovely beyond words. I know of nothing else that will give 
as much beauty for as long a season with as little care. 

Many flowers, particularly the native prairie sunflowers, 
penstemons, physostegias, asters, and the like, will thrive in 
spite of summer drought; but garden flowers bloom best 
if given plenty of water while in bloom. Watering during 
dry weather is a great aid toward securing luxuriant Sum- 
mer bloom. Most flowers, too, bloom much better with fre- 
quent applications of weak manure water, nitrate of soda, or 
commercial fertilizer. 

Flowers such as the peony and iris will yield just one 
crop per season, regardless of care; but the blooming season 
of many sorts may be much prolonged by the prevention of 
seeding. It is possible to obtain three good crops of Veronica 
spicata each year by cutting all flower heads before the last 
inch of buds opens. Good continuous bloom can be obtained 
from sweet alyssum, without weediness, by shearing the 
inside and outside edges of all sweet alyssum borders three 
times during the season. In the home garden, shasta daisies, 
sweet rocket, long spurred columbine, coreopsis, gaillardias, 
many pinks, shirley poppies, calliopsis, bachelor’s button, 
nasturtiums, and many other favorites will bloom freely ali 
season if all seeding is prevented, and the plants are kept well 
supplied with food and water. 


Early Bulbs in Canada 


HERE is a note in Horticulture of April 15 about Eran- 

this hyemalis and Tulipa sylvestris. | have grown both 
and have had no particular difficulty in flowering either of 
therm. It took some years to get a colony of eranthis started 
but seedlings then began to appear and they are now flower- 
ing. They are growing in a light sandy soil in a sunny 
position. I know of another garden here where there is a 
colony well established under shrubs. It is a sheet of color 
every Spring. 

Tulipa sylvestris | have growing in both sun and shade, 
but those in the sun flower better. They are planted in the 
rock garden among low-growing ferns. Perhaps their semi- 
starved condition makes them flower well. Farrer in his 
English Rock Garden says: ‘‘It is common in England grow- 
ing wild, but always so parsimonious with its blossoms that 
even in a good year an acre of foliage will show but one or 
two golden bells’’ but “‘in the garden it grows and spreads 
and flowers admirably.”’ 

I wish you could tell me how to prolong the life of Tultpa 
Clusiana, which peters out in two or three years. 

—F. Cleveland Morgan. 
Montreal, Ont. 


A Summer Bulb for the South 


N the May | issue of Horticulture there was an article on 
“Bulbs for Spring Planting.’’ I notice that one of the most 
beautiful bulbs of late Summer, Nerine sarniensis, was not 
included. In Georgia the flower stalks spring up about the 
latter part of August or the first of September, depending 
upon the rainfall, and the large clusters of long petaled and 
long stamened spider-like flowers of brilliant red are a beauti- 
ful sight. 

Immediately after the blooms comes the foliage, a rich, 
glossy green with just a faint, rather indefinite marking of 
white. This foliage is very handsome and remains during the 
entire Winter. Dr. David Griffiths, bulb specialist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, says that the plant 
is hardy as far north as Washington, D. C. Anyone who has 
never tried these bulbs will find them a pleasing addition to 
the late Summer garden in the South. 

—Mrs. D. B. Small. 
Valdosta, Ga. 
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LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive —— Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots — save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 1-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 

-75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT SEEDBED. No heavy flats required, 
light, sterile, clean, fertilized. Seeds germinate on 
LOAMAT. Roots penetrate. Seedlings transplanted 
to pots or soil without disturbing root growth. 

Price—6c per square foot 
LOAMAT FOR DECORATION. Grass seed 
grown on LOAMAT SEEDBED makes effective 
indoor decoration used extensively as mat for 
flower displays and in horticultural exhibitions. 
Price—-.4Gc per square foot 

Special prices for special shapes 
All prices F. O. B. shipping point and subject to 
change. Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100—3-inch 
pots, or 25c¢ for sample order. Circular on request. 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass- 


AGRI-PAX 


KILLS INSECTS—~PRESTO! 








Controls Rose Bygs, Aphis, Thrips, 

Mealy Bug, Dahlia and other Leaf 
Hoppers. Red Spider, Bean Beetles, Jap- 
anese Beetles, Squash Bugs, and many others. 

Non-poisonous. Safe where there are chil- 
dren and pet animals. No objectionable odor. 
Economical. Dilutes greatly. One-half Pint 
50c; Pint 75c; Quart $1.25; 1 Gal. $4.00; 
5 Gals. $12; 25 Gals. $50; 50 Gals. $90. 
Order direct, if your dealer cannot supply. 

Literature Free 


PULVO-PAX for dusting is 
AGRI-PAX in dry form. 


KILRUST for rust on Carnations 
and Antirrhinums 


MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 














Dept. C Belleville, New Jersey 
Pruning Spraying Cavity Work 
Fertilizing Bracing Planting 


R. D. LOWDEN 


TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 
Formerly with Arnold Arboretum 











GREEN TWISTED 
Steel Garden Stakes 


(3, 4, 5 and 6 foot) 
Inconspicuous and Indestructible 
Wholesale and Retail Prices on Request 


MIDDLETOWN GARDEN CLUB 
Box 575 Middletown, Conn 


TRE 
OUR 











Spring Catalog 


| 


| 


is yours for the asking. If you 
are not on our mailing list drop 
us a card today and the catalog 
will come to you by return mail. 
Our catalog presents many new 
and rare plants, as well as the best 
of the old. They are all strong, 
field-grown plants that will be sure 
to please you. 


Landscape architects specify 
Naperville Nurseries stock be- 
cause they insist on high quality 
and sure results. 


Write Today 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


Box H, State Route 18, Naperville, Illinois 
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Peters’ 


BENT WOOD 


Garden and Lawn 


RAKES 


Result of 4 Years Experimental Work 

Native Hardwood Cannot Intro- || 
duce Foreign Pests 

FINGER TIPS ROUNDED 


Will not injure tenderest Lawns 


Length, Full 58 in. 
Average Wt., 23 oz. 


Finished in Natural Wood 
Trimmed in Green Lacquer 


A Handsome Rake || 


Great capacity, does the work || 
QUICKLY 
EASILY 

CLEANLY 








































No. 167 Shrub 


“Old 
Hickory” 
No. 161 








Rake - Price 50c. Prise 
Designed for one hand Patent 
work around hedges, Pending 


bushes, etc. 


Hand width. 
Prevents injury 
to hands. 


32” length. 

Companion 
te “Old 

Hickory’ 











If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and 
your check or money order 
and either or both rakes 
will be sent you postpaid, 


4 Manufactured only by 


F.D. Peters & Co., ,Cee*z7rie. 

















WAHOO LODGE 
GARDENS 


Headquarters for 


Hardiness and Quality 
In Rose Bushes 


In this climate only the hardiest 
can survive 
Our many years of testing and ex- 
perimenting, enables us to offer 
only the best among these the 
very best of the new varieties. 
A Trial Order must convince you that 
you have never seen finer. If otherwise 
it is our desire that you return them 
at our expense. 


The Wahoo Lodge Gardens 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Our Catalog and Hardy Western Plant 
specialties will also be mailed 
upon request. 
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How to Eradicate Poison Ivy 


In a vacant grass plot next to my place, there is a patch of poison ivy 
which I should like to eradicate. Will you please advise me as to the easiest 
and cheapest way of killing it. 

Poison ivy is rather difficult to eradicate except by per- 


sistent work. If the patch is not too large, you can get rid 
of it by using one of the weed killers obtainable at seed stores. 
This should be applied according to the given directions, 
which specify that the ground should become saturated with 
the liquid. One or two applications a few weeks apart will 
usually destroy the ivy completely. Under some circumstances 
it can be exterminated most readily by the use of a plumber’s 
torch in the hands of someone who is immune from poison- 
ing. A thorough burning out of the branches and roots is 
very effective, especially if an application of some weed killer 
is made shortly afterwards. Another way of getting rid of 
| this poison plant, when it is growing on the ground, is to 
cover as much of it as possible with boards or with heavy 
roofing paper held down by boards. In the course of several 
weeks the lack of air, water and sunshine will cause the plants 
to perish. Salt brine is sometimes used, but it is too mild a 
remedy for large patches. One reader of Horticulture recom- 
mends the application of discarded crank-case oil (see page 
172, April 1 issue) as the simplest means of destroying the 
roots of the “‘poison oak,” Rhus diversifolia, a west coast 
species that is just as virulent as the ‘‘poison ivy,’’ Rhus 
toxicodendron, of the eastern and middle states. 








Dodecatheon or Shooting Star, as Grown in New Jersey 


The Shooting Star in New Jersey 


E dodecatheon plant shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration represents a wait of six years. I first obtained a 
small division and waited two years for it to flower. Two 
years later I divided it into six. Four survived but did not 
flower last year. Seed saved and sown two years ago is ap- 
parently still dormant if not dead. A typical example of the 
hardy primula group, the cyclamens, being equally slow or 
more so. These plants are shaded from the south but get 
full western sun. They are obviously happy and probably 
the clump would be hard to match. - 
Hillsdale, N. J. 





—T. A. Weston. 


| 
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Blue Poppy 
Meconopsis Baileyi 
HICH has been so finely 
shown at the English 
Flower Shows. It is a graceful 
plant, with downy pale green 
leaves, the brilliant Cambridge- 
blue pendent flowers, 4 inches 


| across, being carried on stems 





| 45 Westbourne 


about 2 feet high. Hardy Peren- 
nial thriving best in a shaded 
position. 


We have a limited quantity of 
these fine plants; 3-inch pots. 


a es 


ers 
\ Price—$1 each; 
$11 per dozen; 
$90 per 100 





Send today for 
your free copy 
of this new 
1930 catalog. 


2 . Fade a e 
= ee ee ee eee ee 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


Enclosed find $ 
order) for which please 


Gentlemen 
(Check 


Or money 
send me plants 


If you want catalog check here ‘= 
Name 
Address 
City State 
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Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one cf the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1930 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 128 Milton, Del. 














The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 








Save time and effort 


Price Order today 


$2.75 
Price This Season 


$2.00 


PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
Ter., Brookline, Mass. 











HOOSE now, while selec- 
tions are complete, from 

the winter and spring-flower- 
ing Bulbs and Seasonable Seeds 
listed in this book. It also con- 
tains valuable advice on plant- 
ing of Flowers and Vegetables. 


A copy free if you mention 
“*Horticulture”’ 


HENRY A. DREER@® 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PEONIES 


Visit our nursery on the Boston road between 
Andover and Haverhill while 100 varieties are 








in bloom. Make your selection from flowering 
plants in the field, or the special exhibit of cut 
Our catalog 
lists choice varieties at reasonable prices. 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


blooms arranged for comparison. 





PINK SIBERIAN IRIS 


Did you really see any iris at the Boston Show any 

prettier as a cut flower than the dainty pink Siber- 

ian Mrs. Rowe? 50c each, postpaid; 3 for $1.25. 

Or a more appealing than the handsome dark 
blue-purple Orientalis Emperor? Same price. 

2 each of above 2 iris, postpaid, for $1.50 

Please send for list of good varieties of many 
kinds, selected from 700 varieties grown at 


LARK MEADOWS IRIS GARDENS 
West Mansfield, Mass. Mrs. E. L. Scheffy 


GARDEN NOTES 


Convenient notebook for a gardener’s clip- 
pings and memoranda; 45 headings on 
loose leaves, 10% x8; attractive green 
cover. Price $2.00 postpaid. Send check 
to Garden Notes, Box 255, Short Hills, 
New Jersey. 


THE BEST GARDENERS KEEP 
NOTE BOOKS 


POISON IVY 


Eradicated From Gardens and 
Estates 


scientifically completed anywhere 
and guaranteed—Prices reasonable 
Address: Poison Ivy Eradication Dept. 
NORTHEASTERN LANDSCAPE AND 
GARDEN SERVICE CO. 


Main Office: Peterborough, N. H. 








Work 





POSITION WANTED 


Young single men trained in horticulture 
desire employment from June 10th to 
September 15th with individuals or firms 
growing or dealing in flowers, ornamental 
stock, fruits or vegetables. One student 
available for permanent position. Oomplete 
ersonal record, picture and references 
urnished. Address—Department of Hor- 
ticulture, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 





POSITION WANTED 


Charge of estate on North or South Shore. 
Well acquainted with all kinds of estate 
work. Unmarried. 87 years of age. 
8S. L. J., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 
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New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 
Barrett, W. E. Co. (Providence, R. I.) 
“Seeds and farm implements, 1930.” 


Bay State Nurseries. (North Abington, Mass.) 
“Bay State Nurseries, 1930. Trees, shrubs and hardy plants.” 


Beckert’s Seed Store. (101-103 Federal St., North Side, Pittsburgh, 


Pa.) 
“53rd seed annual, 1930.” 


Black, Jos. H., Son & Co. (Hightstown, N. J.) 
“Village Nurseries, spring 1930.” 


Bobbink & Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) 
“Roses.” 

Boyd Nursery Co. (McMinnville, Tenn.) 
“General catalogue.” 


Bradford, Dale. (Garden of Dale, Bryan, Ohio.) 
“Choice gladiolus selections for 1930.” 


Heinemann, F. C, (Erfurt, Germany.) 
“List of the world’s most famous unrivalled flower and vegetable 
seeds from Erfurt.” 


Hershey, John W. (Downington, Pa.) 
“Hardy grafted nut trees.” 


Horsford, F. H. (Charlotte, Vt.) 
“1930. Horsford’s annual.” (Hardy plants, lily bulbs, ferns, trees, 
shrubs, etc.) 


Hyde, H. A., Co. (Watsonville, Calif.) 
“Trees, ornamental plants, golf and lawn grasses, flower and 
garden seeds, landscaping. 1930.” 


Johnson Water Gardens. (Hynes, Calif.) 
“Water lilies.” 


Kelly Bros. Nurseries. (Dansville, N. Y.) 
“1930. Kelly’s certified true-to-name fruit trees.” 


Kennedy, W. W. & Sons. (Red Bank, N. J.) 
“Dahlias elite, 1930; perennials, gladiolus.” 


Kit Garden. (9 Irvington St., Springfield, Mass.) 
“Kit garden dahlias.” 

Koerner, Arthur C. (Five Oaks Farm, Newport, Minn.) 
“Season 1930. Gladiolus seed and bulbs.” 

Lacona Gladiolus Gardens. (Lacona, N. Y.) 
“A hobby that grew, 1930.” 


The Pale Corydalis 


COLORED picture in a former number of the Geo- 

graphic Magazine which showed our native flowers, first 
attracted me to the dainty charm of the pale corydalis, Cory- 
dalis glauca, with its soft pink and yellow blossoms and 
feathery foliage somewhat like the dicentra only more deli- 
cate in its flowers and leaves. At first I planted it in the 
flower garden where among the larger plants it was little 
more than a weed. But planted in the rock garden it has 
grown well and scattered seeds, while the gray stones set off 
its dainty charm. The corydalis has no flare like the dahlia 
and hollyhock but, like an exquisite little lady, needs to be 
known to be admired. In the rock garden we have a chance 
to plant the small gems of the floral kingdom and to enjoy 
the delicate beauty of their color. 

—M. R. Case. 

Weston, Mass. 


‘Treatment of Rusty Evergreens 


ITH the advent of hot, dry Summer weather, ever- 

greens should be given plenty of water and carefully 
guarded against red spider attack. If allowed to become nu- 
merous on evergreens, this mite—through its habit of sucking 
sap from the foliage—will cause them to lose their character- 
istic colors and assume a rusty appearance. Red spiders can be 
controlled by the employment of one of the following 
methods, according to a bulletin by the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 


(1) Syringe the foliage with water under pressure from a garden hose 
or power sprayer, taking particular pains to apply a forceful spray under- 
neath the foliage. 

(2) Spray with a glue spray, consisting of one-half pound of a cheap 
grade of ground bone glue in five gallons of water. Dissolve the glue first 
in a small quantity of boiling water. 

(3) Dust with sulphur liberally on a warm day, using a superfine 
commercial brand of dusting sulphur. 

If these treatments are used as recommended, no injury will result from 
any of them. Avoid spraying an evergreen in the middle of the day, as 
water itself will result in injury by scalding at such times. Repeat the 
treatment six days after the first application to kill young spiders which 
escaped in the egg stage, and remember that frequent applications may be 
necessary because of continual reinfestation. 
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EXTRAORDINARY IRIS 
LANDSCAPING OFFER 


Without doubt, the two best irises for 
landscaping purposes are 
PALLIDA DALMATICA 

and QUEEN OF MAY 
The former is an extra tall lavender variety ; 
the latter is not quite so tall and is one of 
the sturdiest pink ones. The color combina- 
tion is charming and a combined planting 
of the two is “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” 
UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 
One Dozen of each, (24 roots), postpaid 
for Two Dollars 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
CIRCLEVILLE OHIO 
Dr. B. R. BAuEs, Prop. 





GARDEN 
GOLD COLLECTION 


GOLD IMPERIAL 

SHEKINAH 

AFPTERGLOW 

EMPIRE 

MES. NEUBRUNNER 
One each of all five—$1.00 


All shades of yellow are represented in 
this collection that will make a happy 
corner in your garden. 

Price list of Rare and Selected Irises — 
Originations — Pumilas— Fall Bloomers — 
Native and Beardless Irises. 


THE IRIS GARDEN 
7323 Olive Street Kansas City, Mo. 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 


SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 





WEED’'S 


ERISES 


Eight Different for $1 


Your choice of 100 varieties. Only large 
plants shipped. Send for list to make your 
selection. Also bargains in peonies. 


Weed’s Gardens Beaverton, Ore. 













The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
And a critical selection of 


STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 











Peonies, Iris, Gladiolus, Dahlias 


Our new price list (sent on request) gives com- 

plete and accurate information—how to succeed 

with these flowers. Also Roses, French Lilacs and 

Holland Bulbs. NONE FINER IN AMERICA. 
The best at moderate prices 

The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kans. 





THE DESERT MAGAZINE 
Specializing in 


CACTUS, SUCCULENTS 


Endorsed by Botanic,Gardens, Universities, 
Public Libraries, Nature Clubs, Conservation 
Leaders, Garden Clubs, Cactus Clubs, etc. 


Eight months $1—25 cts. single copy 
Box 68, Pasadena, Cal. 
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: Boston Florists 


UST e MT STS LT ood 


Carbone 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 
Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 











BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 




















VIOLA, SUTTON’S APRICOT 


The loveliest viola in existence 
$3.50 a dozen—$25 for 100 


AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
P. O. Scotch Plains, N. J. 














HILL’Ss EVERGREENS | 


Send for the most complete Evergreen 
catalog ever published. Over 100 illus- 
trations. Fifty in full natural colors. 
Scores of artistic planting suggestions. 
Enclose 25c for catalog, which is re- 
funded on first order. 


D. Hi Il Nursery/Co., Evergreen Specialists 


Largest growers in America 
Box 317 Dundee, Ill. 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 
“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














EXCELSIOR 
FLOWER SEED CLEANER 


Patent app 





Size, 9x 54. x2% inches 


Contains three different copper mesh wire screens, 
which will make your own seed gathering a real 


Pleasure, and insure better plants acclimated to | 


your soil. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of $5 
Money returned if not satisfactory 
T. S. Hargesheimer, Jr. 


Packard Building, 15th and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HORTICULTURE 


able of Contents 


Early July Work 


Horticultural News-Letter 
Flower Show in Boston 


Novel Features at Cincinnati’s Flower Show 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
Medal Awarded Mrs. Moses Lyman 
Notable Flower Show at Manchester, Mass. 
A Horticultural Pilgrimage in New York 


Cutting Flowers for Indoor Use 


Two Unusual Shrubs ..... 


The Blue Poppywort in America 
Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener 
Putting the Rock Garden in Its Place 
Library Accessions in New York 

A City Garden With a Breath of the Woods 
Automobile Grease for Caterpillars 


What to Grow in a Water Garden 


Early Blooming Roses 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 
The Planting and Care of Peonies 


A Bed of Roses .... 


The Summer Care of House Plants 


Coming Events........ 
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NOW Is the Time to Order IRIS 


Modesty prevents my telling you where to buy but I suggest that you 
I assure you that you will get 
100 Iris—at 


send a trial order to the undersigned. 


GOOD VALUE and PROMPT, CAREFUL Service. 
least 27 choice named varieties but not labeled for $5.00. 13 named Iris 
worth $5.00 for $3.00. 13 extra choice, worth $8.00 for $5.00. Delphin- 
ium seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cts. Catalogue. 


169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
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ZMA DECAY-PROOF LUMBER 


FOR 


Fencing, Gates, Walks, Pergolas,Trellises, Arbors and 


Other Garden Structures 


ZMA prevents decay and damage from ants and boring 
insects. It is injected under pressure to give deep and 


thorough penetration. 


Write us for prices on ZMA treated material for prompt 
shipment from our Nashua, N. H. yards. 


NEW ENGLAND WOOD PRESERVING CO. 


80 Federal Street 


= - 


Boston, Mass. 








all 
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New York, N. Y. 





367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 
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ORCHIDS 


MOSTLY HYBRIDS 
Thomas C. Kirkwood, Inc. 
“ORCHIDWOOD” 

On Pelhamdale Avenue 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Catalogue on Request 
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Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 














BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 














Unusual Irises 


Two collections of different Irises, selected in a 
wide range of colors, are offered this month. 


COLLECTION A 
Amber, Aphrodite, Citronella, Dominion, Duke 
of York, Evadne, Frieda Mohr, Gen. McPherson, 
Jubilee, Lord Lambourne, Mary Gibson, Pioneer, 
True Charm, Zada. 
One of each, labeled, Cat. $25 for $15 
COLLECTION B 
Ambassadeur, Ann Page, Brandywine, B. Y. Mor- 
rison, Colias, Damozel, Esplendido, Flammen- 
schwert, Gleam o’ Gold Harmony, Mile. Schwartz, 
Ochracea, Rajput, Rose Salterne, Salonique, Semi- 
nole, Steepway, Susan Bliss, White Queen. Yellow 
Moon, Yeoman. 
One of each, labeled, Cat. $12.50 for $7.50 
All collections prepaid ——- Catalog sent on request 


KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 
R. B. No. 10 Cincinnati, O. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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DRIEST“WEATHER | 


you can have . 
BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 


. . . to have a healthy growth they must have 
daily rainfall — rainfall that falls like a gentle 
shower—rainfall that gives all the moisture needed 
without puddling or washing—rainfall that pene- 
trates to the tiny reots and gives them life— 
rainfall that keeps everything luxuriantly green. 
. . » Skinner System of Irrigation gives the kind 
of rainfall every growing thing needs, and gives 
it at the ‘‘mere turn of a valve.” 
No matter what your watering problem may be 
there are Skinner System concealed lines, over- 
head lines or portable sprinklers of every type 
to adequately tale care of it. 
Our booklet “‘RAIN’’ explains the Skinner 
System in detail. Write for it today. 
TRAD 
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KINNER 
YSTEM 

OF IRRIGATION. 
MARK 
‘he SKINNER IRRIGATION CO. 
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Delphiniums 

Unexcelled here or abroad, devel- 
oped by years of drastic selection 
from renowned European stock, 

mostly Wrexham. Fresh mixed seed 
$1.00 a pkt.; named varieties $1.50; 
mixed named varieties $2.00; Baby 
Seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. Send 
for descriptive folder. 


We Grow Delphiniums Only 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380, Portland, Oregon 





A REMARKABLE 
IRIS CATALOG 


If you have not received a copy of this 
most interesting and enjoyable treatise 
on the modern garden Iris, send in your 
name at once for 


An Iris Lover’s Catalog and also 
receive other special bulletins and 
collection offers. 

July and August Iris plantings will 
bloom for you next year from the kind 

of roots we send out. 


“Tris as I bloomed them and as I 
like them.” 


A specially written pamphlet during the 
blooming season will also be mailed to 
all patrons. This alone will save you 
many dollars of Iris money. 


F. X. SCHREINER 











Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 


HORTICULTURE 





Early July Work 


Ts out the old wood of shrubs that have finished bloom- 
ing. 

Stake tall perennials before they begin to bend and break. 
Tie them with raffia or keep them confined in wire hoops. 


Lawns should not be cut as closely now as in the Spring, and 
the clippings should be left as protection from the scorching 
sunshine. 


Cut back the old, hard canes of rambler roses when their 
blooming period is over; prune hybrid perpetuals; feed and 
mulch the teas for Autumn bloom. 


Daphne cneorum may be propagated by layering the trailing 
branches at this season. Make a small incision in the under part 
of the stem and bury it two inches underground. 


Divide trollius clumps after they have finished blooming and 
set them in a partially shaded position. Since flowering clumps 
will not mature for two or three years, they should be set in a 
light and well-drained soil. 


Pinch off the lateral stems on dahlias to throw the growth 
into those that will bear flowers at the tops of the plants. 


Sweet peas will continue to flower if they are well watered 
and heavily mulched to keep the ground cool, and if no blossoms 
are allowed to go to seed. 


The blooming season of Campanula persicifolia and C. py- 
ramidalis can be extended by clipping off the separate blossoms 
as they wither. 


A second crop of delphiniums may be had by cutting the 
plants halfway to the ground after flowering, feeding the plants 
with bone meal and cultivating the soil. All diseased leaves should 
be removed and the opening at the top of the cut stem plugged 
with wax. 


To prevent blight or rust on phlox, aconite, shasta daisies 
and snapdragons, spray the plants with Bordeaux mixture. 


Thin out rows of vegetables, leaving two or three inches be- 
tween carrots, onions and salsify, three or four inches between 
beets, parsnips and small turnips, and four to six inches between 
large turnips, and rutabagas. 


Set out late celery plants, being sure that the ground is 
thoroughly saturated with water; and in setting late cabbage 
and cauliflower plants, press the soil firmly over the roots. 


Tie up tomatoes to stakes and keep the side shoots pinched 
out for the early ripening of good fruit. 


Sow seeds of cinerarias, Chinese primroses and calceolarias 
now to give plants for Winter blooming. 


Keep the screw pine, Pandanus Veitchit, away from sunny 
windows during the hottest part of the day, and do not allow 
any water to get in the axils of the leaves. 


Plant violets as a ground cover in shady places; their delicate 
bloom is desirable in the Spring, and their foliage is pleasing 
throughout the Summer months. 


This is a good time to repot house ferns. 
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“Store” strawberries are 90% disappoint- 
— ee ——— — | ag 
market, produce fruit of inferior quality. 
Every Pot-Grown Strawberry plant we offer will produce fruit of luscious 
onan of very large size. It is easy to transplant them from our pots into 


$8.00 Starts You With Lovett’s Pot-Grown Plants 
Ordinary “runner” plants take twelve months to mature and often die. Our 
$8.00 collection of 100 “Summer to Fall” plants saves a year. You pick straw- 
berries next June. All well rooted, healthy, thrifty—will produce immense 
crops. Satisfaction guaranteed. Just think! Only 8c each! Ready to plant with 
directions. 20 are early, 40 midseason, 20 late and 20 everbearing. The popular- 
ity of this method is proven by our 500,000 sales yearly. Order now as plants 
should be in the soil by September 15th to 25th. Decide NOW to pick your own. 


24-page strawberry catalog. 
LOVETT’S NURSERY BOX 32, LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 
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JULY 1, 1930 


QUALITY BULBS 


Prices Much Lower 
This Year 


Our 1930 Bulb Catalog 
of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, and many other 
Miscellaneous Bulbs, will 
be sent free on applica- 
tion. We deliver free to 
all points in the U. S. A. 


P. DE JAGER & SONS 
Flower-Bulb Specialists 
HEILOO HOLLAND 











Ready‘ Now 


Come and get them, they 
are not expensive 


Dwarf, Intermediate, Standard 
Siberian and Japanese Irises 


Old-fashioned Clove Pinks 


Scotch Sea Daisies 
Small Evergreen Trees 


“SUNNY MEDE” GARDENS 
Walpole Street Sharon, Mass. 
20 miles from Boston — Select your plants 

Visitors Welcomed 














Peony Novelties 


Send for Bargain List 
Mrs. Edw. Harding, Kelway’s Queen, 
August Dessert and Phyllis Kelway, 
$30.00 per ten 


O. L. RINGLE 
Wausau, Wis. P. O. Box 90 








Tree Peonies 


The Aristocrat of Hardy Plants 
Plant in September — Write for List 


Farr Nursery Co. 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Pa. 








Christmas Roses 
$1.25 each, 5 for $6.00 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums $3.00 


Catalog of “Glorious Peonies” and 
“Lovely Lilies” on request. 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 








NEW ENGLAND’S 


COLDEST 
NURSERY 


Can Ship Now 


Rock Garden 
Plants 


100 varieties @ 25c each 
3 alike, 60c 


Iris and Peonies will soon be ready 
Send for our 1930 catalog 


Mitchell Farm Nurseries 
BABRE BOX H VERMONT 














